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THE attempt to convey familiar practical instraction in the 
language of poetry, has always been considered by us in the 
ight of a lamentable perversion of judgment on the one hand, 
‘and misapplication of genius on the other. We know of nd 
answer that can be to this simple position. If the sub- 

‘of comimiutication be of a serious and i 
it ought to be delivered in that form which is most suitable 

al comprehension, and best calculated for practical 

ally; if i be of no importance at all, then it is beneath 
the dignity of poetry nubject of the work before is 
undoubtedly: of the former description; its 
in a philosophical and a political view ought not to be ¢ 
tioned. &f Mr. Grahame bad any new light to throw 
topic, any experiments to suggest, any discoveries to pilidiek: 
gate, any theory to support, he could not employ his time or 
his labour better than in communicating to the public alf he 
knew, or thought, or felt, concerning it. But we féar that 
there are few practical farmers who will derive much benefit 
from his intpinatiens, delivered in all the pompous inanity of 
blank verse. And if, on the contrary, as’ we are inclined to 
suspect, there is nothing to be found in his precepts which 


the pablic are not priors Kerem yers of in a more applicable 


shape, we cannot see that the mere ca 
common places in a certain frame of measared Beira. 


syllables, ought to be any excuse for the republication of 
doctrines already in general circulation. 


This being our declared opinion, we can admit of no 
ments drawn from high names and authorities to over-rulé eb, ot 


judgment we have formed. If Hn tata saree 
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Georgics with a number of agreeable and beautiful Episodes, 
both of the narrative and descriptive sorts, the poem would 
no more have found admirers among men of taste, than we 
have reason to believe it produced disciples among the culti- 


vators of the soil: » And with regard to those passages upon 


which its immortality is founded, they are so wholly indepen- 
dent of the general design of the poem, that they have nothing 
at all to do with the question whether that design is a wise or 
a foolish one. Suppose Shakspeare had rendered Plowden’s 
Commentaries into blank verse, and introduced his- beautiful 
panegyric upon Mercy into a discourse upon the regal pre- 
rogative, men would have been agreed as to the beauty of the 
particular passage, but the design of the poem would not 
have been the more commended. If he had gone yet farther 
and interspersed every page with splendid monuments of his 
genius, all the world would have combined to rank. him among 
the first of poets; but no man would have urged bis example 
in. defence of so very absurd and_ludicrous a composition. 
Yet, we must profess that we see no assignable reason why 
law, or physic, or mathematics, or divinity, should not be 
taught in blank verse as well as agriculture; and, while the 
poets of the age are so grave and sententious in the subjects 
to which they dedicate their muse, we cannot do better than 


recominend a little novelty at least in the objects of their pur- 


suit. Medicine, indeed, has been already touched upon by 
more than one poetical doctor and apothecary. With regard 
to theology, too, some important discoveries have lately been 
made by versifying amateurs of the Bible. Discoveries ‘no 
less interesting than that some of the most popular texts of 
Scripture can be measured off into lines of ten precise feet 
in length with proper emphasis on every syllable. But in 
neither physics: nor divinity has the ground, though boldly 
oroken, been cultivated with any very great assiduity or 


success, while in other branches of science our national — 


poetry is still totally defective. Who has ever yet heard of 
‘ British Conic Sections, a poem in blank verse, by A.B. ;’ or 
of ‘Caledonian Hydrostatics, in the metrical ballad-metre, by 
C.D.? When will the taste of the age be so refined that dur 
students and practitioners may acquire useful knowledge of 
every kind mm a rhythmical form of conveyance? When shall 
we see ‘Sonnet’s illustrative of the Mariuer’s Compass ;’ 
‘ Probationary Odes on Fractures and Gun-shot Wounds ;° 
‘Lyrical Ballads, adapted to the Practice of docking Estates- 
Tail by means of Common Recoveries;’ or Poetical Eclogues, 
conjainiog the Evidences_for the Christian Religion?’ Yet, 
what is there in common sense that stiould prevent all these 


or 
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topics from’ being embraced within the title of poetry, if thd 
att of husbandry is allowed to Beso included? Whio gave 
d¢ticulture ‘an exclusive’ patent for strutting about im blank 
verid®! for Hein inculcated. metrically ? « Where is this patent 
tobe found? Who can produce it? ‘If fatmers ate to be _ 
tatight theif business by rhythmical ‘lectures, why should not 
> peiatee learn their professions by thé same oat and ‘agree- 
ablé method of instruction? Why should the Mases’ prefer 
ad hoé!to a scalpel, a pruning-knife to “a pair of conipasses, © 
cow. dung ‘to thé Claettic fluid, or the breed of Meritio s 
to‘ Flabeas Corpus ?° (iran MALE pas 
‘(Wei are ‘perfectly awaré of ‘the answer Which is ready to be 
tnhde'to all such Obséreations as these. We shall be reminded 
of the ** Diviut gloria ruris,” and told that agricultural poetry 
is ‘not' supposed t6 be’ heautiful per’ s¢, but beautiful by virtue 
* Gramed—the very aut rad Nippic Wt vail 
ranted—the very same r mg applies to the vérsifying | 
of any art or science. By thé same ihe because the chatms 
of a beautiful woman have been a frequent theme of the most 
luxuriant description ; therefore, every thing that goes to con- 
stitute those, charms must. be.a fit subject for poetry. If I 
celebrate the lustre of an eye, why should not the i 
cornea, the crystalline humour, the optic nerve, (all which 
contribute most essentially to. the object of ce be 
ji 4» all:the minstenesd ‘of poetical detail 2. Or whiy 
isa poet albowedl» to! dwell. ou the brilliancy of a fair com= 
pletion; ‘and prohibited from talking of the inner and the outer 
cuticle, the rejns and arteries, the lymph, the serem, and the 
blood, of which that complexion is composed? _ If so, where 
must fe stop? Why sbould not every branch of the seienc 
of andtomy be a fit subject for poetical instruction ? ; 
“But, say our objectors, it is upon the visible and sensible 
effects prodiiced, whether in the natural or moral world ; upor 
these?” and ‘these only, that the ornaments of poetry can be 
po Ree advantage; and it is’ to these that her offices 
should be confined. is is precisely the point to which we 
wish to bring our argument. Then let us still enjoy the 
“ Diwvitii } ritis” a¢cording to this just ee ee 
distinction: ’ Bet ts still have the fields of waving corn, diver- 
sified with alf the variety of description which the variety of 
natdral: pppedi ‘ean call forth ; ut away with the dung 
Siypost;'the inarle and clay, the sowing, and harrowing, 
; and burning, and ploughing, and spreading of ma 
fy a ee of crops, the clover and taruips, and pota= 
tes, arid” the diill-pt ‘of bean-fields, and the reasong 
ef planting’ béans in drills, or culmiferous plants in the 
. 
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broadest way, and weeding with the plough and with the hoe, 
and top-dressing with composts of alluvial mud, and irrigation 
and staking off of turnip-fields for, sheep, and hand-hoeing, and 
horse-hoeing, and ploughing in the intervals, and all the pride 
pomp, and circumstance of good or bad husbendry--these things 
ave nothing to do with poetry—they have no connection with 
the impression produced on our minds by those natural effects 
of which they are only the dey and abstract eauses.. “ The. 
subject, Sir, caunot he made poetical ;” (said Johnson, speak-. 
ing of Dyer's “ Fleece.”) . “ How cah a, man write, in, 
ly of sergets and druggets?” Mr. Grahame ls ny 
‘not attempted to exhibit a system of husbandry. 
Ihave aimed, not. so much to instruct as to amiise; not, to. 
teach a science, but to recommend the study of it’ 0 
We also most heartily recommend the study of it, but see 
no possible reason why the recommendation should be, made, 
or the study pursued, in Blank Verse. 2, ecg) 
But Mr, Grahame goesonto addy ee, 
* As intimately connected_ with that ‘stad; and ad ih ohjedt of 
infinite importance in itself, T have pbirited my vieW mote or Tess 
directly to the situation and méintiers of the peasantry, It is itiy 
wish to draw the attention of mya pt sss to that most im 
ent class of the community, and to persuade that’ the 
welfare of the country d in & great measure om preserving 
the cultivators of the soil in that relajive state! of weapectatility; 
comfort, and consequence, which they haycilithette held, but 
which the fashionable system of agriculturé lias aa seident: tehy 
dency to destroy.’ ' 7 ity 


‘That the situation and.manners of the peasantry is, a subject 
¢ of infinite importance,’ in a political and. philosophi int, 
of view, we most cordially agree with our author ix 
and in asserting ; nor have we, received more plcoan. 
part of his work than from those passages, bo 





, 


verse, wherein he honestly and liberally stands foward as a 
champion for that diffusion of know which.is calculated 
to ae | them ao seale of Pym and ips 4a 
beings, and as a _reprover of that superstitions timidity. 
which we, have seen exerted to the temporary Secoiabtare of 
justice, libeality, and policy. It is the occasignal bugst of vir- 
tuous indignation, the strain of high-souled, jority, which 
such narrow views and selfish dispositions excite, thal con- 
stitute the noblest claims of Cowper’s genius; aod there are 
few passages in Cowper which we have read with more gui 

mation than the following lines of Grahame, of ak ee 
matter, more than the mammer, perhaps, delights as, " 
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+— are fields alone 
Worthy the cultare of a fostering state’! 
What is a country rich in waving grain, 
In sweeping herds, and flocks, barren of men, 
Or, fruitfal of a race degenerate, sunk 
In gloothy ignorance, without a ra 
Of useful, or of pleasing love, to cheer 
The listless hours, when labour folds his arms? 
What heart so base, so sordid, as engross, 
Not only all the luxuries and-joys 
Which affluence can minister to man, 
But. would, ftom common use, lock up the fount © 
Of knowledge pure, lest mén should be too wise ! 
What sacrilegiotis tongue dare to arraign «i, 
The glorious work, by which the inered page 
Was patent made to every eye that looks 
Upott the light of heaven, and blesses God 
That yct a brighter light jlames his soul { 
Whe dares, with brow of ddamant, maintain 
That Britain’s sons, who sent him to defend 
Their rights,—whose delegated voice derives 
Its power from them,—-dares, with 4 cynic jest, 
Deny the piglit of Englishmen'to read!’ —_p. 29. 


This apostrophi®'iv, however, the conclusion of the first 
month of Mt. Grétetie’s Culendar., We ought, in strict 


propriety, and inde alle ert to the author, to have com- 


menced our quotatio 


the beginning of it. 


, January: 
-4The labours of the plough, the various toils 
That still returning with the change ful year, 
Demand the husbaadman’s and cotter’s care ; 
‘The joys and tro of the peasant’s life 
: , Hig days and-nights of festive mirth, that serve, 

. Though few, yet long foreseen, remembered long, _ 

To lighten every task; his rural sports 

A at home; the fickle season’s signs ; 
The varying face of nature, wood, and stream, 
And bill, and fruitful field—these now f sing. 

ie wintry spp shoots ferth a feeble glimpse, 

a yie hie short-lived empire se ght. 

-. Bail, Night f pavilioried “neath the rangeles cope, 

I love thy solemn state, profoundly dark, * © 

“Thy sable pall ; thy lucid throne of clouds 80" 

less save by the lightning’s flash ; thy crown 
Ro. ; thy various voice, —, 

That to the heart, with etoquence divine, 
Now in soft whispers, row ih Thunder speake 
Not undelightfui is thy reign to him 1 
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Who wakeful gilds, with reveries bright, thy gloom, 
Or listens ‘to the musie of the storm, 

And meditates on Him who sways its course, 

‘hy solemn state ] love, yet joyful greet 

The long-expected dawn’s ambiguous light, 

That faintly peucils out the horizon’s verge. 


* Long ere the lingering: dawn of that blithe morn 
Which ushers in the year the roosting cock, 
Flapping his wings, repeats his larum shrill; 

But on that morn no busy flail obeys 

His rousing call; no sounds but scurids of joy 
Salute the year,—the first-foot’s entering step* 
That sudden on the floor is welcome heard, 

Ere blushing maids have braided up their hair ; 
The laugh, the hearty kiss, the good new year 
Pronounced with honest warmth. In village grange 
And borough town, the steaming flaggon, borne 
From house to house, elates the poor man’s heart, 
And makes him fee}, that life has still its joys. 

The aged and the youig, man, woman, child, 

Unite in’ social glee ; even stranger dogs . 
Mecting with bristling back, soon lay, abide,’ 
Their snarling aspect, and in sportivé Chase, 
Excursive scour, of wallow in the spowj,, 

With sober cheerfulness, the grandam eye’s 

Her offspring round her, all in health and peace ; 
And, thankiul that. she’s sparéd to ste this day 
Return once more, breathes low a secret prayer 
‘That God would’shed g bjessing on their heads.’ p. 49, 


Tn this passage there is a good deal that is pleasing, and 4 
little that is poetical, but wecan discover. in it no great origi- _ 
nality ; unless the poet lays claim to that praise in fayour of 
his stranger dogs ; and really we do not remember ever before, 
either in prose or verse to have read, that do, whether fo- 
reign or domestic, are apt to give any tokens of their being 
able to distinguish the morning of New Year’s’Day from any 
other morning in the year. But it is possible that Scottish 
dogs may be bred to this. ) a e, 

‘The business of the poem then begins, and the peasant is 
warned not to let New Fear’ Day pass unemployed over his 
head. Now, he is told, is the time for him to atténd to his 
fences, and they follows a discussion op the benefits to be 
derived from different methods of fencing, and a general recom- 
mendatign .ef small. enclosures and thick he y way of 


buns i 





¥ The first yjsitant who cytens a house on New Year’s Day, is called the 
first-foot. r . 


alae 








a SOS 
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shelter ; a piece of advice, which, we conceive, is of all others, 
the least proper for general application. qor ot 
There is very little novelty im the fall of snow; and the» . 

peasant who is aif but lost on his way home, differs:in no 
one point, except the but, from Thomson's Traveller, The 
frost scene which follows is attended with some circumstances 
of good natural painting. ; 

‘ Ruddy is now the dawning as in June, 

And clear and blue the vault of noontide sky ; 

Nor is the slanting orb of day unfelt. 

From sunward rocks, the icicle’s faint drop, 

By lonely river-side, is heard at times 

To break the silence deep ; for now the stream 

Is mute, or faintly gurgles far below 

Its frozen ceiling: silent stands the mill, 

Tne wheel immoveable, and shod with ice. 

The babbling rivulet, at each little slope, 

Flows scantily beneath a lucid’veil, ° 

And seems a pearly current liquified; &e. | 


—‘ But chiefly is the power of frost display’d 
Upon the lake’s crystalline broad expanse, 
Wherein the whole reflected hemisphere 
Majestically glows, and the full sweep, 
From pole to pole, of shooting star is seen : 
Or when the noon-day sun illumes the scene, 
And mountain hoar, tree, bush, and margin reed, 
Are imaged in the deep,’—— 


Then we have a skaiting-scene, which is pretty, and much. 
enlivened by all the beauty of Edinburgh collected on. the’ 
brink to witness the graceful exercises of the ners. 
This is followed by the description of a curling match upon 
the ice between two rival parishes; a good old Scottish custom, 
and like most of our ancient rural sports, equally conducive 
to health, activity, and good fellowship. In the same spirit 
of good sense and liberality which dictated the former obser- 
vation on the state of the peasantry, which we quoted from 
Mr. Grahame’s preface, he adds in the sentence immediately _ 
following it, . ; 


‘ Though I am no friend to idleness, I am humbly of opinion 
that innocent recreations ought to be encouraged ; that festivals, 
holidays, customary sports, and every institution which adds an 
hour of importance, or of harmless enjoyment, to the poor man’s 
heart, ought to be religiously observed.’ 


He laments the gradual decay of many of the good old 
pastimes, which were the innocent and salutary pleasures of 
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our abecstors; and expresses a wish that he may be allowed 
to hope, by means of faithful descriptions of such us are now 
on the wain, ‘not only to preserve their remembrance, but 
perhaps retard the rapidity of their decline.’ 


February. 
* The long-piled mountain-snows at lost dissolve, 
Bursting the roaring river’s brittle bonds. 
Ponderous the fragments down the cataract shoot, 
And, buried in the boiling gulph below, 
Emerging, re-appear, then -u: prbsmag 
Tracing their height upon the half-sunk trees. 
But slower, by degrees, the obstructed wave 
Accumulated, crashing, scarcely seems 
To move, pausing at times, yntil, upheaved 
In masses huge, the lower sheet gives way.’ 


*Tis now time ‘to clear your ploughshare in the glebe.’— 
Mr. Grahame recommends the use of the Scottish plough, 
if deep you wish to go ;’ but.on the other hand if the soil 
be soft and friable,’ the smaller plough is preferable. Perhaps 
our farmers do not stand in need of a second Virgil to teach 
them such a lesson as this, any more than to inform them, as 
Mr. G. does immediately afterwards, that there is more labour 
in ploughing waste land for the first time than there is in 
plonghing the same land when it has passed through a long 
gourse of improvement. A little further down he acquaints 
them that he has seen wonderful effects produced by the judi- 

‘ cious manuring of rough ground after it has once been reduced 
jnto 9 state of cultivation. , 

The concluding precept of the present month regards the 
cultivation of willows and osiers ; which the poet recommends 
peril because they form excellent fences aud embankments, 

ly because basket-making is an honest and laborious trade, 

principally because he has an odd humour of liking to 
hear the inhabitants of a blind asylum sing the psalm begin- 
ning ‘ By the waters of Babylon,’ while they are thus inno- - 
cently and usefully occupied, This, it must be confessed, is 
somewhat whimsical even in a poet. : 

This last reason for recommending plantations of wiilow is 
that he once heard a French prisuner tell how, before the 
wars began, he dwelt upon the willowy banks of Loire, and 
how his wife died of fright when she heard that he wae called =. 
out under'the conscyipt-laws, and how (whetber by an act of - 
mercy in the prefect, or in what way else we are not informed) 
he was suffered to stay at home just long enough to make a 

- grade for his child out pf those very willows that grow on the 
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river-side, and how he was then unable to tell 
child was alive or dead, and thought perhaps that he 
never see him again. ‘The best of all this is, that the 
man is made to speek in the Scotch idiom, using “f wi 
familiarized into ‘1’\l,’ instead of ‘1 shall,’ It is: thus 
Mr. Grahame kindly undertakes to refresh the minis of his 
readers, (harassed by the profound attention which they have 
found it necessary to pay to his arguments and instruction) 
with entertaining and original anecdote. ™ 
.March—This month contains very little that we judge 
worthy of quotation in a poetical view, unless we except the 
fine comparison.at the commencement, by which ‘ all the vast 
magnificence of heaven’ is beautifully and justly made to re- 
semble the orchestra at one of our summer theatres. He is 
speaking of his qld favourites, the birds, whom he describes 
as . 


ttt & 


«Some rising, some descending, some beyond 
The visual ken, making the vaulted sky 
One vast orchestra.’ 


We were rather alarmed on finding ourselves suddenly intro- 
duced to an old gentleman whom the poet says he knew, 
‘ bowed down with age and toil,’ appr ng, not with- 
out good cause, the consequences of another long story, 
‘ which, as it was then not near bed-time, might been 

somewhat unpleasant. But we were agreeably rélieved ow 
discovering that he had nothing to say, but give a few diree- 
tions about ‘ the rotation of crops,’ (which we ‘skip,’ seloz 
notre’ coutume,) and is then courteously dismissed. A few: 
verses follow on the vicissitudes of the seasons which, though 
they are pleasing, remind-us too forcibly of a certain obser- 
vation of Solemon’s concerning novelty. Besides, theugh 
nature may be grateful in all bey vicissitndes, we question: 
whether it is perfectly correct to say that vicissitude is grateful 
in all its forms. A ical proposal ‘for applymg fire by 
means of a roller,’ is the.most remarkable of the agricultural 

April.—This is the time for barley-sowing' and for f 
the » ae ‘in saline infusion.’ Look again at your Gechily amet 
lop your hedges, but take ¢are you don’t do more harm than 
good, and above all don’t put yourself in @ passion with 
the poor, innocent, ur | and so cut move than 
you ought to do. ‘Phe practice of smashing of hedges is 


nuch to be condemned, and so iy that of fenc 
$00 scantily’ ‘The pret recommends = Sifereat aebod of 
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* Now, ’mid the.general glow of opening blooms, 

Coy maidens blush consent, nor slight the gift, 
From neighbouring fair brought home, till now refused. 
Swains, seize the sunny hours to make your hay.’ 


[Mind the reader is not to take this literally.—Our poet is 
too experienced a farmer to tell you actually to mow your 
grass in the early month of April when there is hardly any 
grass to mow. No—no—This is only by way of types-and 
figures. ‘This is only the good old proverb, ‘ make your hay 
while the sun shines,’ put into poetry; and a very proper 
piece of advice it is.] 


‘For woman’s smiles are fickle as the sky.’ 


We would here tecommend the insertion of another pro- | 
verb, full as poetical as the former, between this and the two 
concluding lines of the sentence. 


‘ Take time then by the forelock, gentle swains ! 
Bespeak the priest, bespeak the minstrel too, 


Insert—‘ Also bespeak your wedding-ring in haste, 
Ere May, to wedlock hostile, stop the banns.’ 


We leave our readers to determine whether the sense of 
this beautiful passage would have been as complete as it now 
is, without the addition of our interpolated lines, But, after 
all, why May should be hostile to wedlock we have yet to 
learn. The description of the wedding festivities which fol- 
lows, we would willingly think very pretty, and quote accord- 
ingly ; but alas! the chilling fear comes over us that there is 
too much affectation in it, to please, and too little novelty, to 
interest the reader. aes 

May.—If any body is so smitten with the power of verse, 
as to take delight im a few poetical lines and pleasing images 
without much meaning, and even with some degree of silliness, 
in the sentiments which inspire them, there are parts of the 
following quotation calculated, we think, to afford him that 
sort of gratification. We do not, however, mean the begin~ 

ing of it, which js as flat and prosaic as any thiag we ca 
well imagine. , 
“In times of old, stall-feeding was unknown, 
Save during winter months, inclosures then 
Were rare, and every hill-side, every lea 
And broomy bank, was vocal with the notes 
Of rustic pipe, or rudely chaunted rhymes, 
ive echoed wild from. berd to herd, 
Tending their charge of mingled sheep and kine, 
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And still they may be seen, on Scotia’s. braes, 
The shepherd boy, with horn and elub, and 
Couched on the chequered plaid, and, at a side 
Tiis little turf-built hut, with boughs o’erlaid,, 
Wherein are placed, from sudden shower secure, | 
The life of Wallace Wight, with goodly store 
Of batlads old and new, ey becker 
And thus, in pleasing solitude, ds’ 

His harmless, not unprofitable hours, 

Till, by his brazen dial- warned, he drives 
Homeward, at noon, his floek. 


‘O simple times 
Of peaceful innocence, fast giving way 
"To trade’s encroaching power! Yes, trade ere long 
Will drive each older custom from the land, 
Will drive each generous passion from the breast, 
Even love itself that in the peasant’s heart 
Was wont to glow with pure and constant flame, 
Now burns less purely than in times of old; 
A fatal sign. Yet still the “ trysting thorn” 
Is seen to bloom elsewhere than in the song 
Of youthful bard: Beneath the green wood tree, 
When on May morning, maids, to gather dew, * 
Hie to the primrose bank, the mutual vow 
is pledged, and hallowed kept, thuugh absence, war — 
And, keenest pang! supposed forgetfulness, 
, Conspire to shake the true and trusting heart, 
Still in the gloamin, by the riverjside,,. |. 
- : . When caloness sleeps upon the smooth « 
. And ajl is hush, save plunge of sportive trout, 
' (Propitious hour !) fond lovers meet and stray, 
orgetful of the time, till, from below hey 
The adverse bank, peeps out the warning moon.’ ~ p. 89, 


«'. Now, if the sense of this pretty complaint be: analyzed, 
what does it amount to? In old times, the pe poe nage 
avere no inclesures, In the -first. division of -this-poem, he 
recommends with all the force of his logan, Sequent, 
small inclosures, and, if any one preceptyis.pushed by him to 

the utmost extent, it is. that by. which, $s are instructed 
to pay the utmost attention to the care of their fences, We 
should imagine, then, that in this respect there can be no reason 
{according to the poet’s own shewing) for the (generally, very 
foolish) exclamation of ‘ 

«Car meilleur temps fut le temps ancien.” 
What does he complain of ? ‘That the race of shepherds-and 
shepherds’ boys is Cedodve alusoat dathetty beogsad there i we 
longer any occasion forthem. A mighty grievance—yet, to 
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any understanding except that of a poet, it is the converting a 
class of the community, whose greatest praise (and that we 
fear not universally well deserved) is that thie were harmless, 
fo a state of more active utility, For as to all that pretty talk 
about The life of Wallace Wight,’ and ‘ the gouilly. se of | 
ballads old and new,’ though we readily admit the state of the 
Scottish peasantsy to be in general, and from obvious reasons, 
much more cultivated than that of the corresponding orders 
of Englishmen, yet, if the merit of a member of society is to 
be estimated according to the advantage which he is of to 
that society, we think that time may be employed in a more 
praise-worthy manner. While a country is open and unen- 
closed, it is necessary that some men’s lives must be passed in 
this idle manner for the sake of those who employ them ; but 
we really can see no reason for whimpering and crying ‘Oh’ 
and ‘alas!’ beeause the necessity no longer exists. 

We have also in this part of Mr. G’s. poem, a very patlietic 
description of the inhabitants of a village being forced to 
remove to a town by the commands of those Ta 


. * Whose princely territories stretch 
Afar o'er hill and dale,’ &c, &c. &e. 


Which we have the consolagion of believing, would never have 
been thought of, were it not for some poor verses which were, 
thirty or forty years since hawked about Grub-street, a 
copy of which seems, by some means or other, to have fallen 
into the fiands of Mr. Grahame. ‘The production t6 which 
we allude is called ‘ The deserted Village,’ and is said to haye 
been writfen by a man of the name of Goldsmith. e€ sel= 
timent, if it had deen original, might have been called pretty, 
and been placed side by side with the subject of our last quo- 
¢ation. - But really nothing was ever more absurd than all this 
whining about the hard case of people who, finding, or think. 
ing they find it their interest to emigrate, are no more tobe 
pitied for the act of emigration than any person, of any rank 
or situation in life; who leaves his présenit enjoyments for the 
sake of future prospects. As for compulsion, it is nonsense 
to talk of it. How often, we should like to know, does it ‘ 
happen these ‘men of princely territories’ do, or cat turn out 
their tenants upon the wide world without giving them time 
and opportunity to look for another situation which may suit 
them as well? And where: is the great hardship of a man, 
who has only a ‘leeds es or no lease at all, in the bower | 
whabits, beg obliged, even if it were on a saddep, to, 
out for another? ‘ Fudge, said Mr. Buschell,’ ’ 
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Jone —Haeot as never be ended if we thas pur- 
sued Mr. Grahame’s Cale anomie sth nian Sa. 
The subject of the verses: with whiclt hate voongatial 
the work concluites,. er, iss ah ‘and-so 

to the best feetings of the heart: wherever and whenevet it 
occurs, that we shall 'reiedity #ive way to oe” ifictination for . 
presenting our readers with arféxtract of sorte Tevigt. © | Rrom 
observing on the big frye oF ‘shi é oy hese fe Ban the 





herds and flocks € poet proce 
the destruction of the td forests... 
; Upon’ thy bit, fe 


Fair Seut!: ur ie forest 1 are 
* Th — a tree, or she “tt eae * 
Is now ut rare seen—the. didmy b 
Or stone, or flood- -coop a. bank the ouly Bae 
Where, screge 'd. but § antily, the panting aad 
Can shun | ti é stweHering bean.’ way 


‘ Where, Ettrickt now, thy forest’ wide oitttettied 
Here towering high, in ait its greenwood! pride 
As swelled the motmtain stéeps, and these as low 
Sinking into the date, oe vA scene, 


Extending far as eye could fuck aa, rare 2 


Vis 


» ae 


" Save by the win pat it Bop aa 
Projecting, or sweet suriny 

In ruminatin ace, the blow der, 
A atillers, or ang 8 

: erected eed ke ts dbarain eh ihiod 

| Where Bttrick, row thy pride! save ithe song * frie 

Of drat bold minstrel, whose loud- eo etna . 

| Steugk by the lightning of his ardent soul 


’ . , “*7 


 ewakde echoes that te made 
Te.npiee of wars td:in hie-tay 
Cheviot | ROW;: 


‘Fhe Fa: Raaple ypossle ay cts. 4 fam 
~ Where now thine Torwooed! sacred to fs eos ty 
Of Li janes where now the‘tree rev, 1 teanetiathes 
Beneath whose boughs the head of Wallace lay, iia 
That ill-starred eve, ere Geghaar at Falkirk fell, > 
Beneath whose boughe the — tent Wae amtehed « y 
Of Bruce,, preparing; for the da 
Of Bafnockburn! At nas be : 
T ya mye ig of Scott blood, but fee!s 
A ot g a thrilibog through his frame, er ect 
Py tirwtige wy os pi and make him.smile, |) +- 
At @what.in pd ea stirs bodings dark) - . 
A Gallic thunder threatening Albjop’s shores! 
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Even yet the ploughman, as with sideward course 
He passes by the memorable stone : 
(Fie pedestal for freedom’s form sublime,) 
Wherein was fixed the Scottish standard, feels 
- A conscious pride his bosom swell, and grasps 
With firmer held the smooth-worn shafts,. 
To them who on a lovely morn in June, 
At break of day, knelt on the dewy sward, 
_ While full. in view Inchafffay’s abbot reared 
‘The sacred host ;-to theni who, ere the shyt 
Of blood besprinkléd flowers, fell in the causé 
Of freedom and their country! tothe men 
Who that day’s fight survived, and. saw opce miore.. 
Their Homes, their children ;—and when silyery hairs 
Their templés thin bespread lived to recount, ~~ 
On winter, nights, the achievements of that day ! 
To them be ever raised se ssid Atop 
In grateful song triumphant ;—for by them pa 
Wo saved that independwdit state, a long maintained, 
From which, though in an evil beur resigned, rs 
Are now derived that liberty, those laws 
Beneath whose equal rule the swain secure 
Now wandering, at tlie silent gloamin tide 
Amid his earing fields, anticipates, 
With secret joy, and thankfulness of heart na 
Exuberantly full, a plenteous yeart ipa of 


We are now arrived,’ in folerably regular progression, .ex- 
actly at the middle of Mr. Grahame’s, Ecorek “and, looking 
at what we have already written, find that ig no room 
left us for further extract, and very little for further obserya- 
tion. The passages which have pleased us most in our perusal 
of what remains, are those in which he describes the return 
of the Highland reapers from their annual migfation, ‘and in 
which he anticipates his own probable departure from’ the 
land of his nativity, The warmth of friendship:(as # ima- 
gine) has led him in one imstance to pay a tribute to Mr. 
Campbell’s genius, which that gentleman can hardly be much 
delighted to see in print. — 


: -——Him who sting 

Ye mariners of England! in a strain 

More grand, inspired, than e’er from Grecian lyre 
Or Roman glowed,’ &e. Ras 


Alas, poor Homer! and Oh wofortunate Messrs. Longinus 
and Eustathius, who lavished your praises on so undeserving 
an object, not foreseeing (as indeed how could you?) that the 
nitieteenth century of the Christian era ‘would boast'a poet 
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a: far greater than him, as it has produced’ a criti¢ more én- 


lightened than you ! | ; - 
‘The ceremonies of Halloween and the’ gamibols of Néw 
Year’s Eve, afford some pleasing dest ‘in the ‘author's 


pecaliar style ; thoagh, to be sure, thé dre: introdwoed 
by an appellation rather ill adapted for poetiéat'use, «- 


“Of all the festive nights, which customs old, 
And waning fast, have made the poor man’s own, . 
The merriest of them all is Hoggmanay.’ 


In the notes, by way of illustration, we are presented with . 
the following very smart and lively little epigram': 


e 


*‘ Hogmetiay Trololay, 
Give us your white bread 
And none of yéur grey.’ 


There is a spirit and force in the picture of a December 
storm, which Mr. Grahame’s descriptions in general do not 
exhibit. 


‘ I love the music of the midnight storm, 

When wild, careening, drive the winds and rains, 
And loud and louder, through the sounding groves, 
The spirit of the tempest seems to howl, 

And loud and louder beats the furious blast, 

As if some giant hand, with doubling strokes, 
Struck the strong wall and shook it to its base. 
Awful the mustering pause, whén all is hushed 
Save. the fierce river’s roar.’ &c, &c. 


The poem concludes with all that solemnity which the con- 
templation of the works, and of the author, of nature ough¢ 
to eacite, and which might be expected from. a poet of Mr, 
Grahame’s peculiar turn of thought and mind. We should 
lament if a corresponding sensation was not ih some degree 
impressed on our minds by the perusal, and much morte’ if’ 
any supposed deficiency im» point of poetical expression or 
effect could induce us to treat this passage of his work with’ 
any unbecoming levity: We most sincerely hope chat i¢ in 
the course of our precedmg observations we’ have appeared! 
to him less serious or more captious than is his due, be will 
not attribute our criticism to any want of respect cithey f 
his character or his abilities. The former, as far as rs rad 
judged of from his- works, our only medium of acquuintihes — 
with it, is deserving of a far different tribute; for from: them" 
we must believe bim to be a benevolent, a literal, atid’ a’ 
religious man. The latter are surely; to say the least of 
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them, such @s must elevate him, far above contempt or indif~ 
ference. As a poet, if in our opinion lie has not hitherto 
pepe te einen iehiny ane Wet oPhaee af his Selp 
temporaries are willing to assign him, we certain 
place him. at a much greater distance from the lowest than 
from the highest, rank of such as enjoy a portion of the pub+ 
lic regard. Asa man of sense and_ liberality of opinion, we 
consider him entitléd to 4 more elevated station. He is, huw- 
ever, in out opinion, infected with much bad taste, and not alittle 
affectation of style in composition, and at the same time we 
think his talents considerable enough to do some mischief 
with those qualities in their effect upon the, judgments of 
others. It is for this reason that we have been so free, and 
so diffuse, in our censure, possibly to tle prejudice of much 
that (with more room and leisure) we might have found worthy 
of being brought forward iv his praise. If our own opinions are 
warped by a fondness for peculiar systems, or a_ predilection 
for particitlar Writers, (which may be the case though we are 
not atvare of it) fét it be recollected, that all we profess is 
to form our opinions with care, and deliver them with free- 
dom. We do not aim at influencing the judgments of others, 
and on any disputed points, are open to answer, and acces- 
- sible to reproof if couvicted of error. ' 





— ee = 


Arr. sea throw . Damerby: and ae of Sweden, 
during.the Winter and Spring of the present Year, 1809 : 
cotolaine authentic Particulars of the domestic Con- 
dition of those Countries,‘the Opinions of the Inhabit- 
ants and the State of Agriculture. By James Mac- 

_ donald. Landon, Phillips, 1809, 2 vols. 12mo. 


MR. MACDONALD represents himself as having been 
shipwrecked off the Scaw, a village im North Jutland, on the 
2ist of November, 1808. ‘The crew were saved by the in- 
trepid humanity of the Danes. The author was sent from 
Scaw to Aalborg. He describes the mm: which he ex- 
perienced with considerable mimuteness. hile be was at 
Aalborg, the English frigate, Crescent, of thirty-six gans and 
two hundred and seventy- four men, was lost on the night of 
the fifth of December off Loustrup. The whole crew perish- | 
ed, with the exception of the first lieutenant of marmes, the 
master, four midshipmen, the boatswain, and about fifty sailors 
and marines. ‘These persous were conducted to Aalborg, and 
be author says that though the whole population of the town, 




















Miactinate Pade thro igh Dediiar at Sioaddeb: $53 
445 'in ihe stredts Whe the padied, nd of a sifis Mags ital wordy rs 


pent i sence an at apogee made,” 
gai mall aes 
thd re 


ment of wide the —- _ Pes arsenals, a the 
capture oftheir marine. wai of tht aren ‘thé ut- 


most htthanity to the crew of the. Greseenp wh: wef fortua 
fate enough to reach the’shdréj'and ‘the ae mnenetr = 
upon the beathy after the Ywtdke were oan Cealy SRF 


ivhabitants. 


.,,| Fhe aythor. writing: at Aalborg, ja, eeu 1908, "sys, 


; TR ag eet ay of life are more dha th due their nypa 
price: there is very little difference ttwee the prices 
those of Lohdbn > and: if: we compare’ the; teabNahie-of the arti- - 
cles, the Aalborg: prices are wa ewrwre higher thah:those of 
the British metropolis.:. Meat is from six pence ee ee 
poond, of eighteenowhces anda:halé ; beead-is certainly deater 
thiamin: ; but Licannot state: ae eran tee 2 4 
coats; Beven shillings and: sm penct ;'@ fows, aver écatee .arneld, 
and ‘bad at. the: ost, bwd shillings’ aiid fous pity; ‘and a-bemall 
ee one. shelling endten pustes a tou ride ric f 

p> Xft lien a febrot sie your tahtedw q ies 
staf 'Ehere.are no matufactires: of gay ccnniquimes' a heb 
borg, ‘ sory bad ‘that of coarse hats and gloves; # oe 


ee oe ae ablished 


Pi aricept tah titi a: or c ea | 
Th to Norway, ae the Danish isles. seg 
The want) of. ericlosures: inv Jutland: i saci daibiae to 
the ; progress'' df enti hod upprovement, _.Wlien-1 the 
re removed from the land, rereverts ta state'of common 
“pastiraye.’ One -crop® iv’ after wttotlier a6 tte, ¥ 
tive powers of the soil are exhausted, when it is left 


for guindefinite period. y. tf 2) oath, ings of? 


‘ One good regulation is observed th out a: ca 
that whic ebjeins the preverition of Bent grass, 
renuady gréenatia, Lin. is. net only: never allawed-to: be: 

_ bytrisioultavated ; with ‘grdag: gate, beth by. sowing abd ting in 
all the sandy districts.’ “qed wobsomt sinoe Miia bow 
; > ae Ys ._ 36 313014 


od t af sata 
0 st 1 oe 
wee 
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. But the new arrangement of separate farms seems preferred 
to the ancient mode. : 

The author saw proofs of the happy condition. of the pea- 
santry, in the fatness of their children, and the plumpness of 
their hdrses. “Phe breed of horses is not thought, beycath 
the attention of the government. dhe KPO es ‘bee 

‘So much care,’ says-the author, ‘ does the goverhinent take to 
enforce the salutary, tegulations about stallions, that I have not 

either in this town, .or in the. whole of my journey of seventy 


miles from Scaw, seen one horse of a bad form, or less ‘than thir- 
teen hands high.’ 


They are: said to be very lik the valuable breed called the 
Suffolk punches,‘ and the cost of each is from eighteen, to 
thirty pounds sterling.” “ — Kolber 


‘ The agricultdral implements are’soinfinitely below the Bri- 
tish, and especially those of the Scotch and northerh English, 
‘that they deserve no mention. Every cart in Denmark has four 
wheels ; its bedy is a narrow box about from: seven to nine feet 
Jong; and three feet: broad at! top,. and fifteen or sixteen: inches 
-broad:at the bottom; ¢ach of,them contains about as much as a 
one-horse English: cart: | When the load. isso great that two 
horses cannot conveniently trot; (they always trot and sometimes 

allop whether they are loaded or not) the carter yokes three or 
four horses abreast, and. squeezes them through the narrow: roads 
as well as he can.’ . ot >> Ui 


The Merino sheep are said to have been introduced, into 
‘different’ parts of North Jutland, but to have d engrated in 
‘conseglience Of Bad ‘iraiagemént, Cloth is very. bas Bed fe 
ee ee se ea ee 


‘A cloth that would not find a buyer in any town ‘or village 
of England, cost me: at the rate of twenty shillings per yard; 
and ‘the tailor charged oneethird more for ‘his wretched work 
than J ever paid in Bond-strect, or St. James's, to,excellent. Landon 
tailers. ' fer tejiene: yt? Be sana ane 


The cows, according to Mr. M. are’ in general excellent 
« They are almost all branded; (brindled?) and in more than 
one respect resemble our Lancashire breed,’ ‘ Buth cows and 
sheep are fed all the winter on a little barley and chopped straw, 
mixed with some meadow hay.’ . tease Ybited oilt 
_* No coin.is to be procured at Aalborg; all is. grey paper dol- 
lars; and if go into a shop to buy a pennyworth of bread, 
ora glass'of brandy, you either leave a papér dollar in de- 
posit, or purchase at different times, or of other‘ things what 
will amount té its value,’ ‘The price'of Jabour is very high. 


ae ‘ 4 


then 
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Common workmen ‘earn two shillings per day, and tradesmen — 
frequently four or five shi-lings sterling, and carpenters even six 
shillings, or six shiMings and six pence.’ 


$4 ? ' : 

It is not very,.clear what the author means by ‘ tradesmen,’ 
in the above. passage. A tradesman usually signifies a retail 
vendor of .goods; but’ Mr. Macdonald seems to employ: the 
word as a synoeyme for ‘artificer. But is not a carpenter at 
artificer? —. i 

The author ‘visited the prison were the sailors and matines 
of the Cresceftit weré-confined, and represents the treatment 
which they experienced as Very generous and humane. *'They 
‘vere allowed warm rooms, decent clean beds, and the. liberty 
of walking out occasionally under a proper escort.’ This 
conduct is very creditable to the Danes. 

From Aalborg Mr. Macdonald was escorted through Ho- 
“‘broe, Randers, Veile, Snoghoi to the island of Funen, and 
thence over the Great Belt to Zealand. During part of the 
way he was struck bya number of tumuli similar to those whick 
are so frequent in Dorsetshire. The following is the des- 
cription of the Great Belt, during the severity of frost. : 


‘ The distance across the narrowest part of the Great Belt is 
so considerable, it being betwixt eighteen’ and nineteea miles, 
that very few instances occur in ‘history of a passage ‘being ef- 
fected over the ice by persons on foot. The ferrymen therefore 
are supplied with what they call ice-boats, or good stout,com~ 
mon built boats, well. fastened with iron, and furnished with: irom 
keels, or at least keels strangly armed with that metal... 'Fhese 
hoats are dragged by the men like any other sledge, over those 
parts of the straits which are completely frozen, and where the 
ice is of the :equisite smoothness and strength. These spots are, 
however, comparatively few. In consequence of currents, ed- 
dies, or strong winds, and greater depth of water in some places 
than in others, the boatmen frequently sink down into large holes 
in, the ice, and are hauled into the boats by means: of ropes, 
which are fastened round their shoulders, But it. sometimes 
happens that this cannot be easily done, and that twe or more 
pieces of ice are driven with such force against each other by. 
ry current and winds, that the unfortunate beatmen are squeez- _ 

to death or drowned before they have time to regain the 
boat, In other parts large sheets of ice, several yards in extent, 
ind often ten or twelve feet high, raised scgever® by strofig 
winds, oppose a dreadful barrier to all farther progress. The 
boat must now be raised in the best way they’ can by’ means of. 
ice-poles, handspikes, and oart, to the summit the icy elerae 
tion, anid precipitated to the opposite side. This is the mest 
dangerous part of the whole operation, becauseithe mawaer- - 
of ice are often very ieenny bound tog: ther, and hase. asiters 

Ae 
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stices of water, snow, or thin ice between them. ~Toseeure them- 
selves as. well as possible against the fatal treachery of the rough 
uneven ice, the boatmen use ice-peles, which Shey vdrive. with all 
their might into the rough pavement under their feet, to — 
tain ‘its strength. “AH their preeadtions tre ‘nevertheless 
qifently unavailing, should a gale ‘or a north+wést: Wind start up 
when they are about midway their fate: beeomiesalmost inevit- 
ables Huge fields of ice are then at*ohce detached: from the 
great mass which borders the shores of Funen and Zealand, and 
are tossed against each other with incoriceivable: fairy. by the 
contending currents, until after'a struggle of days er weeks, 
y find their way into the Baltic or Cattegat, according to. the 
ection of the conquering wid. . Destruction, aivaits. any . ship 
involved among these enraged combatants, and, accordingly. the 
number of accidents that every severe. winter produées, is -pro- 
digious. The exertion om for dccomplishing the passage 
often proves too great, and the boatmen, though they bave not 
fet with any unexpected incident peculiarly unfavourable, 
perish from cold and fatigue. The fare paid them is propor- 
tionally high, and varies with-the various situations in which 
they are placed. The ordinary mimbet -of ‘bdatmen is eight, 
but they are frequently obliged to take_as many as their boat 
can.carry. When I asked some of our boatmen, who. were. ac- 
eustomed to this hazardous sort of navigation, whether they 
thonght it ‘practicable for an army to cross the Great Belt 
in a rigorous season, they “answered with seeming carnestness 
of conviction: “ Sir, the wind must be calm for weeks together, 
and the frost more intense than any of us ever saw, before oné 
hundred men can pass in arms; and as to cavalry and artillery 
they ‘are-out' of the question: nor is this 4ll; for should one hun- 
dred mén’succeed in their attempt to cross, ten mén mecting 
them on’ ‘the opposite shore, could kill them like so many sheep, 
sd ee is the journey, even. to the stoutest and most expe- 
rienced.” 


» How fallacious then appear to have been the'statements 
of our. ministers; who, after perpetrating their atrocities 
agaist Coperihagen, represented the possession’ of the island 
6f-Zealand as untenable, because the French might so teadily 
wiarch a superior force in the winter over the frozen surface 
of thie Great Belt! ; I Kare 

in the events of the present war, which mock all the’ pro- 
phetic sagacity of past experience, and defy the. calculation 
Of reasonable probabilities, it may be difficult to. say what 
Course. it ig wisest and best to parsue, in order to check the 
ambition, -or to set limits to the conquests of the enemy. 
Thesesmay be thought times, in which those:rules of action; 
ofambhich the validity is acknowledged in'a calmer period, are 
no longer obligatory, It may be contended, that'we cam uever 
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opposd an unprincipled foe on equal terms, unless we have‘?e- 
course to the  samermeasures to''which he seems to owe hi¢ 
succesry and heed the violation of no tie, however sacre@it 
may beideemed, hs lbng as it tends to the furtherance ‘of ait 
present views, | Some sentiment of this kind must have 

ated: onthe mynds of our: ministers, when they planned the’ 
attack an: Copenhagen; and indeed, they justified the measure 
by the plea which we have mentioned. We, who' are; aid’ 
who hope to continue, moralists of the old school, instead of 
bortowing our axioms of right and wrong from thé hursery 
_ of Jatopirisni; trust contend ‘that the end can, if nd ivstance, 
justify the use® of criminal ‘means; that’ success .is bought 
to dedr Whith is purchased’ by treachery, cruelty, and injus-, 
tice; and, that there is a certain, probity of conduct which 
rintions as well as individuals ought to preserve. inviolate... fog 
these reasons we reprobated the outrage which our miniater® . 
offered to the neutrality. of Copenhagen, however politic sit 
might seemtothematthe time. 9 ot iA) 7. 0 
. .But,.as.the British ministers, when they did obtain forcitiht 
possession of the capital of Denmark, and’ the island‘of Bea? 
land, rested their justification on the plea of political ne¢és* 
sity, we inust say, that for a moment,’ allowing the plea, and 
considermg the question not as an affair of ‘principle, but only 
of expedience, they ought.not so weakly and precipitately tof 
havé abandoned the conquést which they had: made. If po-. 
licy-irged them to obtain, possession of Copenhagen, the same 
policy should have induced them to keep #. One of their 
pretexts for not doing this, was, that it was not tenable; that 
a Freach. army might-in the winter pass over the Great-Belt 
onthe ice. But we have seen that, in this respect, as inanany 
others; (in the attack on Walcheren, &c. &c.) they acted with< 
eut information. If the interest of our navy required us to’ 
ebtgin possession of Copenhagen, in order to seize the stores, 
and’ carry off the Danish marine, the interests of our trade 
should Have operated in favour of our retaining the conque; 
For, as Mr. Macdonald remarks, tle island of Zealand is Fi 
key to the Baltic, as our traders haye since experienced.- The 
tumber of British ‘prizes which have been carried into the 
ports of Zealand, since it was evacuated, are supposed to 
@jnount to between three .and four hundred; and this number 
is likely to increase .in.a direct ratio, with the continuance of 
- the war, 


“"y tn the poaession,of Great Britain, Zealand, would be. come 
t@'miistress of the Baltic, of its trade, its power, its resouri 
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Our ministers therefore incurred all the. guilt, and the dis- 
grace of a: most nefarious transaction, without securing any 
incre than a small portion of the political advantages of which it 
might have been rendered productive. If Buonaparte is to 
be fought with his own weapons, as our ministers have arzued, 
then' surely they acted unwisely in abandoning Copenhagen 
and Zealand, which supply the Danes with such. namerots 
facilities for ravaging the commerce of these reals. » : 


‘In travelling through Denmark,’ says Mr. Macdonald,. ‘ we 
are perpetually reminded of the tremendous devastations of fire, 
and. yet we can perceive no particular precautions adopted ‘by 
government, or by incorporated public bodies, for preyenting 
their recurrence. Not a sedson passes without several instances 
of these calamities; and what is deplorable, they become every 
year more frequent.’ * Copenhagen is well known to be otié of 
the finest harbours ‘in Europe. Ships of the line are moored in 
tlie ‘heart of the city, and have their bowsprits above the windows’ 
ofthe houses. At present, indeed, this peculiarity'is want» 
ing. The fleet is gone, and the view is dismal to. thosé Who 
once, saw the harbour and the arsenal in Denmark's better 
days.’ j 

™ Let every ttaveller,” says Mr. Macdonald, on arriving: at 
Copenhagen, ‘ pay his first visit to the Observatory. ‘This grand 
pile was built by Frederic V. for a.disciple ef Tycho Brahe. It 
is a hundred and thirty feet high, and about seventy feet in dia 
meter ; unquestionably one of the firiest cylinders in the world, 
You can drive up in a carriage to within twenty or twenty-five 
feet of the top, by the large winding staircase, or rather roed of 
brick, which runs from the floor to the door of the roouis where 
the‘astronomical apparatus is kept. From these rooms you have 
a most agreeable and extensive prospect. The city of Copen- 
bagen, with its beautiful spires, its numerous canals, vessels, and 
elegant streets, is spread like a map under your.eyes. The Isle 
of Amak, which is the kitchen-garden of the city, and was peo- 
pled by a Flemish colony in the sixteenth century, who still retain 
their old dress, and many of their peculiar customs, stretches ta 
the south in all the beauty of industry, and the gayety of ver. 
dare. To the eastward may distinctly be discerned the white- 
Washed cottages on the island of Saltholm. Your eye follows 
fhe Swedish coast for thirty miles, from Malmoe to ‘Landskfona, 
or Landscrona, of which last city, though at the distance of 
twenty-four miles, you can distinctly see, not only the ‘spires and 
highest houses, but even the doors and windows,” - -- : 


The authoy crossed jn an ice boat from Elsinore to Hel- 
singborg, in Sweder. The distance “ig ‘three English. mile 
and a half, and the passage occupied six hours. He fou d 
the aurmosyy betwee the Swedes and Danes greater than he 
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could have conceived, considering the long previous peace, 
daring which we might suppose ‘that habits of::commercial 
and social ititercourse would have efficed the vestiges of an- 
cient ‘sitiiniosity! But national amrtovities! seem often a sort’ 
of heteditaty ‘property, and pass from! fithér'to son without 
any diminution of raicour by the way.’ The author was struck 
with a considerable difference of appegrance- between the inha- 
bitaats of the opposite sides of the Soutid: 


* The. Swedes have in general etiloy’ complexions,. dak skins» 
disepntented , faces, a melancholy: drawling accent, are fond of 
yellow and blue colors, § and are avtall, athletic-looking race of 
men,’ &c, ‘The Danes deli ight in red and purple colours, have , 
blooming complexions, round faces of good colour, but not much 
expression, smooth good skins, talk in good barkii Buchan, or 
Aberdeenshite, accent, and are neither’ 80 tall, Rot of ‘so athletic 
an ‘bppearatice 4 as the Swedes.’ ‘Gained | 

Mr. Macdonald fond it difficult: te: procure: any pict 
Denmark ; but in“ Sweden,” says he, ¢ there: is'no ‘coin of any 
kind, nor any species of currency but paper oh ” “Phere are Batik’ 

c 


notes as low! as ten petice stérling. ountry the great. 
deficiency ‘of coin and ‘the Excess of piper’ ‘currency, ate, 
by sonws'esteémed! f of wealth and indications of 
sperity} but? and Sweden ‘evince 'the-contriry. 


paper currency of this country, which was once at a scene) 
is now at a discount on the continent. This has, in some mea- 

sure, occasioned the late enormous exportation OF? Specie, and™ 
wap caused the appearance of a guinea in the common retail 
business of life; to be a sort of phenomegon of no ordinary” 


rarit 
"Hii for postitig in Sweden are furnished by the peasants 
at a fixed price, which'is regulated by the giiveitianente This, 
however, js a. Mais oppressive impost on the Swedish pea- 
one jally in those seasons when they are occupied , 


th their Agricultural operations, - Wi 


44 oN Ne pppr creatures are sometimes obliged to Heabe their corn. 
of their i, ‘and ‘travel with their horses perhaps ten of twelve’ 
English mi ' before getting to the stage, ‘whenée they are ‘to’ 

cary the tart, they"then go twelve. or fourteen TeRed ofa | 

fer vent Oger sometimes their: horses. are ° 

snatliip’obtzin no redress, nor payment !: and. after: ail, 

thi ey: must returb home a: distandeof peehaps twenty, ar; 
tmeniy-tao miles, Se sawligh stat or Corey Saat bes they they frequen 


el for four, or five, shillings sterling, he are 
th t Rot =. 
jated Pes Saat REEF este as hide at 
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The author sayt, that— ; 


- young childrém, frotia the age of one to that of eightees anqnthay 

‘are wrapped:.up i; bandfiges; like cylindrical wigker: baskets, 
which are: contrived $0,:a8.to keep their bodigs straight, jmithout 
interfering’ much with, theingrowth. They are suspemded from 
pegs in the wall, or, laid in any convenient patt of the reom, 
without much nicety, where they exist in great silenee and good. 
huniour, I have not heard the cpies of a ong since I, came to 
Sweden,’ 


Mr. M. informs ti8;:that there’is' a general wat of. edu- 
cation among’ thé Swedes.” “Seuicely “any .of ‘the peasants,’ 
says hée, * who. fetclied us “horses, and véry few’ of the lihd~’ 
lords of stage-houses en Wwiité or even read.” ’ But that theft 
atid violence are weny jin¢owwmon, we learn from this circuin- 
stance, ihat ¢ in most . parts of the country the houses have 
no locks to their déors, which stand, open day and night,’ when. 
the weather will permit. Sobriety, however, does not séem 
so manch, the charagsenistic:| of | atis porthenn race’ as honesty. 
Ne. M, remarks, that He saw, more meg intoxicated with ardent; 
spirits in. Swedpn m aqnonsh, than he did in the Austrian em- 
pire in fiftegn: months; and amang,a;congiderable larger; mass of . 
population n2\Vephalb take.oup deave, of .Ms. iMaedonald.. 
We haye founds travels, ou, the whole,ather amusing; and 
the Caen isohlendat walt, aModerate, share of informa: 
tion, niet #8 3a conto cour dotlw witaecs ett lo youu 1 yeq 

pineal aa ath .tusuittos ©!) ao fenogetb-a te woe et 


i 
; 


Art, IL.—7 he H, ry @ and ii n Reames 
ithe Great. if Bion i Li Rufus. a Troup. 
iN Lating with Supplements, No ch ong a Meme Lonqdan, 
Pagster, Strand, 1909: 2 9eMs BE. boy ole bot i 


, NOTWITAST ANDING the’ contentions: ou te erilig 
the tithe in which Quintus Curfitis wrote,. see e} te 
been hitherto definitively settled. "The reasons Ha ahe) 
assigned by. Rujgersiys and approved by Voasiug, jn state 
assent to their opinion, that this elegant historian af " 
figurished in;thesexgn of , Vogpasian,. ee eee 
Appragsterceiacide: with: the :conjectures, of those, who reler> 
the diatoxyl of i {Quintas SGustips-to. the reign, if ‘Slog dius, .° 
there. 18 caltotal twamyef waternaliemdence ow theo 
pene ot ef proof is confined to i sep a ee ms 
cap TED Whtel! #8! differently explained: -'The* 
war'evadelithy PONY As Wasthp tto°tHe'té 
peror; and aP the’linguage df comptixient ie 1aoup i 
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unison with the realitigs of. teq np tbe“ mopum side llpayt,” 
the ¢ quot ille tum eof th ‘quot. cond f,gfadtos,” 
the ‘quantam tempestatem su Nea schemate distussit;’ leave 
dtirple foonr'#or ‘the Ingentiity. of conjecture,” of fot the war- 
. faré of critiéat Cbnitraversialist, The turbtilent period, KGW” 
ever, which preceded, and thé trangiif titer wich Foo Wee? 
the ascendent of this new star’ iit e hati Hizon: of” Pthe'Rotii 
his seem susceptible of ta more dis crimmmate 2 ‘i 2: 
asian than to Claudius, .. Between; gig tragic Spr Nero . 
io » ind the, panes election. of Vespasian. ip, 
Proven Galba, Otho, and itelhius suceassively. saat 
tained the purple. hig was, truly a turbulent, dark,- a 
calamitéuy GA inthe aanals of the ‘empire >~ ahd, Wheii it aS 
succeetied iby: the comparatively happy serenity: of:the sway wif * 
Vespasian;''a Roman citize, who had a fondaess for leteovedi 
ease, might well’ exclaim ‘ Quantam tempestatem subite ener 
nitate distnssit4 ws ‘afhdhitpat “fton ergo revirescit soluint; Seb etme 
Bic Im} dperidthn’ bn’ , ? rou vy gh” 2 Vi 2°91 
atevet’ ‘thay have’ Heat the arécise lott te’ Cuatla ge! 
Cut fis lived or died; or, “wha ever may ibe, bis. Frits BS AR, 
historian, his credulity or his negligence, kis‘want.of taste. or | 
discrimination, no one can well disppte, that. ee sppronches. 
the elegance, of the Augustan periods, .Tk.jg 


more florid than is consistent with the Bere! of historical 
nhreative’; but. the: dsotidn is that of Romets i ina: boxb deiys, 
The two first. books; and some:few’ anes fas deck 


beén. lost,. ihave:.; been: stepplied iby the .a 
auinmleseitt  cerothe defoud “i th Pane 
Rheechatacter of: the present translation of: thin work wil 
be best:appretiated by specistens of the performance! -These 
vedu bball proceed .to — aarp cry. oaay roteasinaiathy: 
Wee ei: tte ibe 







‘eHis hilip, hy able polic gd Sain nied tanita) abe 
coal a fo, By Feratia ite eelcbtie pei e 5 
nidns, Geeta titt his réign, corit ad 


— the Barbarians ! and they those) whose fins Were 
) the Coney tient df Greece | a wieder every! where forwiida> . 
al! Fe Le 1. ‘tape ip iad’, toe 


2 aig i ieee rir a i peels resides the Eatit 
. rien eu biG 7 a {$i UE ure vit te : nb 
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The following is the’ porttait’ which’ Frienshemiué draw 
of thie:young Alexander. | Lib, 1. cap. Pts’ 


© Fuit'autem cum adolevisset, juxta eueseberentin praportiona 
conspicaus, artubus robustis, probeque compactis: vi tamen, 
“quam specie validier.;,quippe corporis ejus habitus intra pro- 
ceritatem stetit.. (Akg habuit candidam, nisi quod. in malis,., 
itemque pectore, grato rubore suffindebatur ; capillum flavum, 
leniter in tm nasum acquilinum : oculos varios, ham levus, 
glaucus ‘fulkse traditur, altero nigerrimo. Inerat'autem ipsis ge-. 
cults’ quiedaiti vis, ut'sine: er mara horrore quodam intus : 
entiam ton adspiceretur” 


" ‘This passage is thus rendered by the present a r 


é Symmetry moulded his infant form, and as be approdched man- 
hoed continued to, regulate his. growth; the. evident strength and 
firmaness\of, his. joints impressed the s speckatar with an idea of 
vigour; and being but. of fy ling stature, he was in 
sality ahh o he appeared. His skin was fair, except op 
ae cheeks and, st, where it was tinged with an a e. 
His anne was ¥. HO, od nd waved in ‘natural: curls; ‘the e form. 
of i his nose ‘Was Scailite bat hid ‘eyes’ are ‘represented to have 
been dissiuiilat iti colour, his right, eye sparkling with jet, while 
his left’ eye reflected rays of blue ; notwithstanding this blemish, . 
their oe £8 vee penetrated the beholder eng peapect and mae,’ 


if the: tbaiadhionst have in the: above paisage exprened . 
the.sense of Frienshemius, he hasdone it rather too pe : 
tically in sdme> partculars, and. m others int cnbtgr hasty 
compatible with the English idiom. . Frienshemius: Geierarsi 
say that * syminetry moulded his: infant fornis Se. but eniely 
that fas he grew up bis person was distinguished by sym 
of form and vigour of limb; but, as he was not above the tniddie- 
size, he was more robust than he appeared.’ We should hardly say’ 
in modern English yi we bp tite describing the personal appearance 
of # Baotap aoa fexand der, that his skin Was fair, ¢ es, 
cept on his ¥ reeks and his breast, &e. but mike hat é =, 
plexion was, in apenetinn that there. is an agreeable s ncaa 
of ned upon hb Rrenshemius, does not. say: 
that his i eed i nat in natural curls, Ay that it was)‘ slightly: 
curl W e 8 of; the singular difference 
in ‘ee eyes of the ine tant is plac rather cae 
fo the confines of the ridiculous than is warranben'e 
gitial:*’ Frienshtinitis' rity s thiat’? hits Byer “ ‘ie op 


to fave had a bhbigh' cad th th afte 
but that there wi ata in, Baap an op boi bic 
extited the sensation of superiority and of awe in 

Por ‘suavem ex ofe membrisque expalarat shims the shir 
lator uses a phrase, which we should rather have expected 
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it a pedantic apothecary, or a fitiical perfumer. than inh i/clas- 
sical scholar. ‘ His pores in théir exudations 3. 
We think that’ Frienshemius might as well t 
record of the circumstance ‘that no feetar. was 
breath or the pores of Alexander,; but, tbe,. 

mingled his version with a conceit which greatly & improves upon 
the original. vr sei 


Frienshemius says, lib. i. cap. ily: ¢ Igitar fvahcs 
maximis rebus intentus Alexander non onvsit. 


rari; crebroque per. literas compeltavit 
plinarum modo arcana sed et morum remverdin penile? Take 
passage is thus diffusely rendered by the present. trandlatog's~ 







‘Nor did Alexander dismiss his respect’ for his instructor as 
soon as he began to drive his whirling car in the arena of ambition: 
when the season of tuition had passed, and the prince was immersed 
in the concerns of government, he maintained an epistolary cor- 
respondence with Aristotle ; solicitiig. explanations 


respecting: 
arcana in the sciences, and seeking oe —— bis 
manners.’ rere ily, bere 


_, Might not the Latin of Frienshemius be more. bricily iat 
_simply expressed ?. ‘ When the attention of Alexander became 
engrossed by political. affairs, his deference for his Prat hie 
did not cease ; he maintained ‘a frequent intercourse: with’ 
by letters, aged requested the communication, fot only of his 
scientific Pembe.3 but of bis moral ns” Wedo 
not approve the introduction of the ‘ whirling car,’ &c. 

We shall not make any further extracts, from the su 
mentary of Frienshemius, but proceed to. thie. sti 
maraing bo books,of Quintus, Curtius, himself. ‘The third, book 
of the ry, or the first of the surviving origiual, opecs with 
the following specimen. of limpid: Latinity,: cod iesweuldigive 
us pleasure, upon examination, to fond the p potent wlaeianion 
oqeally bactd and heabeifel : a men 
: nuit ide yori oceroy -t Bary 
1) «Inter hee alesmedt, ed-condéoendemn ‘ex-Peleponness mili- 
tem Cleandro cum pecunia misso, Lycim Patophytieque tebus 
compositis, ad urbem Cale itum admovit, a illa 
tempestate moenia interflueb at Matias amnis, fabulosis' —_ 
earminibus ro rl Fons ‘ejus’ ex sini mii oe 
eurrens, in su m st a t 
inde diffusus, ramen gt seam 










undas trahens. Ita ve color ejus coe Toy mene 
pottarum mendacio Tet : quipp. = train 

amnis retentas, id i Ma rape considere, . Ce a shore 
muros aes. ¥ suum Fetimet, At cum pau Seog be, 


evolyit, maj mole-agentem undas, Lycum appellant.’ 
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slAlenanden, i Ay meat mantis. had dispatched Cleander with 

a pum of east isha, su bsidjary force in_ the Peloponnesus, 
UB af abeiiraigns for Lycia and Pamphylia, he cone 
Ee Tene, @ wa led city which was, in ersected 
~” “This ‘river is'celebrated by thie fictitious origiu 

pel torn yp the 'Greek puets.’ Its spring, poured from’ the 
extiéime -sutbtnit.'6f-asmountain, falls, a roaring cataract, into 
the rocky channel below ; afterwards, diffusing, the flood irrigates 
pereen bevels ; ‘perfidetly: vlear, its waters dimpled with yentle 
atsonsyiaresiall-iderived: from one: source:.. Hence its coms 
prerne seeermbicsthatidf the isea when calm ; and hence the fable 
of the postacthatipymphs.doiter in the recesses of the: rock, enay 


mouged with;the,b PALLY, of the river., While it flows between 
the ramparts, it retairis the name of the Marsyas ; but on leaving 


the town, swelled tate a more copious and rapid stream, it is called 
the Lycus.: ase cdc wo ’ 

hp. Abinpassage the. es has. introduced some pretti: 
ROHS. ; as,‘ SEER: levels,’ : ‘dimpled with gentle undulations,’ 
Ke. quliich eve not.i0 the Latin original, “and might, without 
any disadvantage, have been spared in the English. version; 
The participle ‘ diffusing, should not have been used Without 
dv necusative oase dftewidt 3" and it is not ‘very’ usual’ to talk of 
the: ‘complexion of 4 river’ “Fhe historidn’ says, that 


fter. sending Cleander: Wi m of money to cilject, troops. in 

ibe Pa Pelo Deas Ana eh 39 af suiniatiatand of Lycia and 
vile, minder pipeegnt dl his arch. to Celwnm. At 

re, ine Ale F tBu Marsyas, ‘aah ie celebr: ted in the “fablés of 
Grecian song, rar thrdu ofthe € town. "This stream 
haslifs origin He e'top of Meeting ‘mountain, frofm w ich 
it 'is tolled: With ant Nepanbe crt#h into a rocky basin beneath: 
Heute: ats: nslueent (Walers,) which are not increased by any 
extrancoge? ueintyre; a#e diffused: over the adjacent fields. The 
colopbie6 isi durface; swisidh! has the hue iof an unruffied: sea; 
cauncih: the spoeta te feignittbat the phs, attracted ‘by. the 
beauty of the stream, made this rogk; jbew favourite bawpe 
During its course through the town it retains its original name ; 
biltcrfter it:bas parsed chloe resis, and! enews a grease mass of 
water, age 0 tg Lyon! cn. 


The dsecai ‘iption ‘which *CiGinbas adesha? bas: given. ar a‘ 

cH. been, efter quoted and much admired... 15 
3! a nenpar i HOH EER-SP FIM would be: galled 
Very pInburenyege. |i... Hight #ol> “ym 8b shoe 
ao “Gdn us tty tio" . ins ‘bea ty uore inem rabilis 
autoge wer tin 1 Bath tyr labens, puro nay ann Ned 
torrenfes, ner qui placide manants alyéum turbent,, Itaque 
incomyptys,. i demaue frigidissimus, QUiPRe, f m ta rparum ance - 
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nitate inumbratus, ubique -fontibus. ‘suis similis,in mare evadit. 
Multa in ea regione monumenta vulgata earminibus yetustas exe+ 
dgrat.. Monstrabantur urbiuor sedes,- Lyenissi.ée, Thebes :.. Ty) 
phonis quoque-specus, & Corycium nemus, ubj.preesm gignitur, 
ceteraque im quibus aphil. preter famnanadaraverat. (coy lt 9 6p! 
.‘ The .Cydqus,’ says, the. Of thig new translation,’ (is, 
not so remarkable for the breadth,of 4t®, chanel wn fos. thre clear- 
ness of its waters. for descending: gently: ‘frei; its, source, it, ie 
received into @ pure soil, nor do-any, terrents,distupb.it, by rush-, 
ing down into its equable. current 5, while,it flows, thus unmixeds, 
all the way tothe sea, the sensibly cosh shade, of: tnees.on cathy 
bank, give it a temperature delightfully refreshing—theee.ape, 
the causes of its extreme clearness.and eouvatgnt coldness. , Though 
time had dissolved, many ancient .menements of, Cilicias (and the 
neighbouring country.) of whieh the splendid; fame survives. in 
the poets, yet the contemplatist might still. beltold the .ruing-of 
the cities Lyrnissus and: Thebes, or | descend .ioto the, caye of 
Typhon. The Corycian. grove is’ mteresting to the naturalist, 
hecause it still produces saffron’ of. superior quality:; .while most 
of. the, other local curiosities have only a traditional existence,’ ', 
We cannot say that thé translation. fas rivalled! thid™ legate: 
of the original. ‘The first sentence ¢ The Cydaiis,) &c..40° 
ness, is long, intricate, and.confused ; and though the meaning 
may be expressed, yet part of that phraseology. is hardly English 
or, at least, it has the stiffness of a foreign idiom. ¢ 
Curtis says noting: of. the':Corycmncgrove being interesting 
to the naturatist ; nor dées:he mentwm-the seperior quale 
ef; thie. saffrony:: which: is 2» gratuntousls insertibnid :, "The- 
Pees in! quibud-nshil praster'\ famine <lutaveratyi; are: weld 
refidéred.. We do not knbw that. the folldwiag version ie 
bétter: than that which we ‘have. adducedy except that. ia. wilh 
probably display less of the buckrans 06. trariblatoms. (5.111 «1 
‘The Cydnus is not sd remarkable for the breadth a8 fot the 
pr oa of’ its current; which: ‘glides ‘from, ite soupog into; > 
grav ly beds: The placidity of the-st#@am, is, ne® : 
the irruption ‘of any: dorreaty from: the hills... Ite waters whi 
are.unsullied by a stain, and, run inte. the sea.as;clear-anthey 
issue..from their native springs; are,rendered pi rqkd. by 
the shade of the trees whieh grow upomdts: bankgs: Mapy, mor - 
eeplaaity, Sa nee — a reese em whieh. the 
xs peared. But therrvins-of : kyrnisque @ 
ery ate still 5 me well as the cave. of, Typhen andthe 
Goryclam grove, where the safftoms produced, Hey 5 noiw yieo7 
, Alexanier eat. the, anf, dig Cyd gy 
march, covered with dust and.syeaty, when he inst 
into the stream, This imprudent act’had nearly cost bim:hi 
life. ‘The event is thusrdlated by Curtius,-lib, iti. oop. ott 
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-“¢ Mediam Cydnus amnis, de quo paulo ante dictam est, inters 
fluit; & tune wstas erat, cujws calor non aliam magis qiiam 
Cilicie oram vapore solis accendit : & diei fervidissimum tempus 

eperat. Ptilvete ac sudore simul perfusum Regem invitavit: 
liquor fluminis, ut caliduns adinic corpus ablueret. ' Itaque vest’ 
deposite, in ‘cohspectu agniinis (decorum quoque futurum ratus 
si osténdissét: suis, #evi ac parabili eultu corporis sé esse cons: 
tentum) desceniit MH flumen, vikque ingressi subito horrote artus 
rigere ceepéraint: pallor deinde suffusus est, & totem ‘propemo- 
dem corpus vitalis calor reliquit. Exspiranti similem, ministri 
mafic -excipiuht, ‘re satis ’compotem mentis in tabérhaculum 
adeertnt’ — erties yllats ’ At] 

The river Cydnas; ‘above described; flows through: this ity. 
Tt was then summer > in Which 'sedson; the steaining rage‘of the 
sun is 1o ‘where more felt than in the sultry clitnate of Cilicia ;: 
arid it was the hottest time of the day. ‘The cleatness of the 
streath invited the king te lave the sweat and dust from his over- 
heated frame. Having, therefore, taken off iis dress, he, in the 
sight’ of the artny,|(eonceiving it would be a worthy trait to 
shew that--he was satisfied with those personal accornmodationy 
yiieh were-in the reach, of .all) went into the river, He had 
Baraly, fgtered it, when a. stidden horror seized his limbs, he 
t 


jutned pale, the vital heat almost forsook his body. © Like one’ 
, ie was taken out by his attendants, who carried him in 
a state of insensibility' to his tént. . le 


We cannot much commend the above translation for its 
elegance. ‘The steaming rage of the sun,’ &c. is\a species: 
of ‘version which we. should: expect :in a professor of the 
eulinary: art.:: A sudden ‘korror, seized his limbs,’is ra- 
ther Latin than English idiom. The ‘subito hotrore’ of ithe 
original refers tothe convulsive shivering produced by the sud-' 
den immersion of a body, when debilitated by excessive heat, 
in such a frigid medium. Curtius says, 


«The river’ Cydnus, which-E have ‘just mentioned; flows through 
the eentre’of the city. - Phe sammer. heats were then prevaleat, 
whic are no wlicre more intensely felt thaw in Cilicia; and it 
was the frbdst-sultry time'of the: day, Covered with. dust/and 
éweatpthe king was tempted by the beauty of the stream to 
pluage, heated ‘as he was, into the water. He had previously 
thrown off bis‘clothes in the presence of the army, to whom he 
thought it right to show himself contented with this cheap and 
moderategtatification. But he was hardly merged in the cur- 
rent, when a cold shivering seized his limbs, He turned pale 
as andthe spirit of animation. seemed almost to have 

his frame. His servants took him in their arms like 
@iifeléss corse, ‘and conveyed him senseless to his tent.” * 


The following are a few instances. among the many, which, 
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might be addticed, of aa uid Lange, of lax and feeble, of 
oF harsh, awk ward; and. d:reiggedd version. 


é. qe ‘inhabitants gf of this, 4 es readily abrmied 
e ki ivin hostag 

from Ue» ine ey had r am 

277. 

ed ge renewing hicweslf at lang 
thus Peintigovated '‘thém, ‘hé’ co oat 






ni to’ Rtuen' to the 


attack.’ = I. p. 148. * Darids # Gar, hype cna 
a horse ; both sove igns . WETS: 

would have fi ound diay oe wt nf daria o he 
prince,” &c, “A 1. J ‘tig, erg 


andér equo ve A tbe uty urpgue: . de Huey mm 
mores, Quippe athisso' rege on mec ray) salvi esse, nec ii ney 
The watds'‘s Alexander mutato, equo! quippe: plures. adit, 
resistentiym ora fodiebat, fugientium terga ;” are thusrendered, 
“ Alexander, who. had tired, several chargers, fresh: 


‘mounted, 
pierced the faces of: those thas opposed him, pod. the backs of 
the flyinig/’... 


Curtius ‘would, an said j in Hinglish, th that ‘Alexander plunged 
his sword into the bosoms of those who resisted, and iito. thie 


backs of those who fled. _ Phe translator says, vol, 1. PB: 451, 
~. ; Mi 

‘ : The smacking of the reing, wit which the. chdistecr lasheil 

the horses. of Darius’ cars at intervals, struck the ear, which fe 

all the’ clug to: NN Galloping to: the asd gma they 


against t ufDeMTe ho, ne,)om Paci: seceded =e 
by a 80 that tt i t, no , 
Seta thd  t6 irk their backs.” . ts igh 4 wid 


This i is ‘himoet of: English: Latin ; ‘and he idquam fees 
nisi quod terga nondum vérterant deerat,’ are “the w ads, of 
the original. ; 
~° Phe following spi pried passage in are wilt be found 

ty, 


to be dilated’ ine hpi when it ‘comes if i ee 
the translator ¢ °°" one a. f 


+ Eques: confush sine duee, puitoun Eis “intep 
debits ao nee Ny ' Deinde misericordia mi metum versa, . 
qui sequi non poterant, inter moatuos gemitus deserebahtun 7 
$ “Without leaders,” infantry were intermingled with ‘e ; the 

armed with: _—— i cr narer orl and effective 
maimed and usted: at‘length s 
tor, and those whe: acres heepsup, “were peag Ling te their 


‘ows grodnet'! ih ty adbicam in 


“Curtius. fnted say that, they. « ey nee to thei? 
pwn greans,’ but they were abandoned. wahsightint 
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mutual regret. This little, addition Reightens the interest of 
the picture ; and shows. that.,the.. desire. , of, self- -presetvation, 
which made the stronger part A the troops ab pen br 
wounded ‘companions in ig tintning 


ovotcome tl me Mit ere oat igs 


, destitute df’ Spit hi tu 
What hess roti rig. 6.8.8 Asap in t modes Hogs, woul 


adopt the bafiching Phe 


' ©WHE @th ‘desetibié imdagint; oa ay sports. o fo r- 
title meri gem or = ne i ptsy 8h soldi ant 
the wild’ vad ited sn hter of ined 

tHE fisdlere OF Welt Udted?” Ott ob" p . 459. a abi 


Ages enuaioien: waght: to vied Tike des na this 
e can: nevér be’ obtained where there is aif’ ‘héteto~ 


gerfous mixture of exotic mid of ative sgh re 


«This chief, admitted also to fealty, was an exatiple ipflus 


encing many of assa the k ing’s clemency.” Yo), II. p ‘ He 
egauthgcteda aif alles bot m ei6se° fight ty i by “ibe? 

Vol. Maper2: Wein S200 r - 
O 2RIEC 


Hi bervve 
“fhe: translathr sal thought this deseription of ;, e 
dying Agis, (lib. vi. c. i.) worked up into the infallible 
thetic. “ ‘The weafion is extricted, 0 ‘4 essed by peeing ‘dn- 
guors, he gently’ rests ‘bis heath-up df shield; ‘and resions Ars 
it with his blowd.’’ Curtis Hs bays, "ahi? “ow yy aveliti 
been exttatred from tea 4] ee & éfitie 
Gaput' dlypeo ‘padtidper exe Hi? 8 dt ¢ Heat sated hi it clings 
and drooping head upon his shield,’ fil Sane Pa atht with 
the loss of .bhdod, he was — bréathless on ‘his‘armst 
> ' up ieut 
* As the guides had escaped from relarcd custo ‘Abioahe 
ie ebliged.to peoteaet his stay.’ vel AL. ‘P 356, -,¢|Theyiffioor 
vess nd separat 1D artie§ to forage, ithopt, Tg- 
paiiene edad “diester nue overtdkes rte to aly * 
Seredal’ ‘ Some hastening to sail, without ‘waiting for the 
compliment of: mariners, impel: hanghid hulls; wamamegéable, 
crippled in the wings -of. navigation.’ | Vol. Hh>p. 359.::- §Prews 
Strike- against sterns; on the: invading vessels other drivg ‘oft,’ 
£ Discovering whe correspondence, Aiexaiider, equally: .incerised 
against, Herpalus and ithe. Athenians, ordered a flect to be pre- 
Be sat puding' to; atvike :tosHthens! "The: transit: td) JBpinus ' 
& be short’ .»f-Beveral of Alexander's)! satrapdy while -his 
hed been detained i in the distant sphere of Indias = auth 
eoeererig (granny of paramount heinousness, Op} ressed. his pro- 
Viritl al shud? OXlexande Had becattie pitacé’ in’ rddit 
ingeakunse's and vonimiesioning the ate?) 4 
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The words of Curtius are, lib. x. cap. i. Coeperat esse 
preceps ad representanda supplicia; idem ad deteriora 
credenda ;’ he had inflicted punishment where it ‘was not due, 
and gave évidence to crimes which did not exist. Alexander 


‘at length so far degenerated from himself that in- dereliction 
of his personal sentiments, at the. caprice of a Cinedopolite, he 
surprized those individuals with viceroyalties, and from these 
snatched their lives.’ ‘ The seminudes under Philip trample upon 
purple mantles,’ ‘Modo sub Philippo seminudis amicula. ex 
purpura sordent.’ ‘ Carrying about in a gluttonous belly the spoils 
of kingdoms.’ ‘With recovering confidence, having returned to 
Babylon, he received delegations” ‘As they saw, their tears 
springing, they presented the appearance,’ &c, ‘ In the first fit 
of grief, the whole palace resounded with lamentations and with 
smitings of the breast: anon all things lay as in a desert, couched 
in dreary silence.’ 


Some of the passages which we have produced sare more 
like the raw version of a schoolboy than the mellow: diction 
of a proficient in English composition. ‘The following de- 
scription of Alexander’s march over the desert of Sogdiana; 
affords as favourable a specimen as any which we catselect 
of the present translation; which we shall enable the ‘reader 
to compare with the original, and to form his judgment on 
the execution. 


‘ He in person, with a flying camp, marching by night, entered 
the deserts of Sogdiana. Amid a dearth of ‘water, despair of 
obtaining any, kindled thirst before nature excited it. ‘'Through- 
out four hundred stadia not a drop of moisture springs, As soon 
as the fire of a summer-sun ‘pervades the sands, every thing is 
dried up, as in a kiln always burning. Steaming from the fervid 
expanse,.which appears like a .swrface of sea, a cloudy vapour 
darkens the day. Travelling between sun-set and sun-rise is 
supportable, on account of the dews and the freshness of the 
mornings. But the heat, which commences at dawn, exhausts 
the animal juices, blisters the skin, and causes internab inflam- 
mation. The soldiers sunk under depression of spirits, sueceeded 
by bodily debility : it was annoying both to halt and to march, | 
Some few, advised by such as knew the country, had provided 
themselves with water; a temporary relief :—the progressive heat 
soon rekindled the importunity of parched nature. | The stock 
of wine and oil is distributed to the troops. To drink was so 
voluptuous, that the soldiers forgot that thirst might recur. They 
gulped the liquor so greedily, that they became unable to carry 
their arms, or to march; and those seemed happier, who had 
pined without water, than these who had swallowed intemperate 
draughts of wine and oil, which the offended organ of nourishment 
refused to entertain. 


Crir. Rev. Vol. 19, April, 1810. Bs 
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«The king, pensive under these disasters, is, by his encircling 
friends, entreated to remember, that his greatness of mind could 
alone save the fainting army. At this moment, two of @ party 
who had been sent forward to mark out an encampment,returning 
with some skins of water to relieve their sons also in the army, 
in passing along, came into his presence. One of them untied 
a bottle, filled a cup, and presented it to the king. Alexander, 
taking it, inquired for whom the water was intended. The man 
acknowledged, that he was carryiug it to his sons. The king, 
returning the vessel full, said: ‘I cannot endure to drink alone, 
and I cannot distribute to every one out of so small a quantity. 
Hasten, and give it to your children, for whom you had designed 
it.” 

‘ At length he reached the river Oxus about the setting-in of 
evening. As a great portion of the army had been unable to 
keep up, he caused fires to be displayed on a mountain-peak, 
that the distressed in the rear might perceive that they were not 
far from the camp. Those of the advanced division, after they 
had speedily refreshed themselves with aliment, he ordered to 
fill up the bottles, bowls, and every vessel in which water could 
be carried, and return to relieve their fellow-soldicrs. Those 
who drank the more immoderately, died ; and a greater number 
perished thus than he had lost in any battle. On his part, 
without throwing off his armour, or taking areat or drink, he 
placed himself where the army was — : nor did he retire 
to bathe till the last companies had passed. He consumed the 
sleepless night in anxiety. 

‘The morning light failed to dispel his uneasiness, because it 
disclosed, along the river’s bank, a bare tract, so void of timber, 
that it disabled him, destitute of boats, from building a bridge. 
He had a single resource. Skins filled with straw, he distributed 
to a great proportion of the ‘soldiers: on these, they floated 
across the river. Those who had first passed, took a covering 
station while the rest ferried over. In thus transporting the 
army to the opposite bank, six days were exhausted.’ 

*Ipse cum expedite agmine loca deserta Sogdianorum jintrat, 
nocturne itinere exercitum ducens. Aquarum (ut ante dictum - 
est) penuria, prius desperatione, quam desiderio bibendi, sitim 
accendit. Per CCCC. stadia ne modicus quidem humor existit. 
Arenas vapor estivi solis accendit, que ubi flagrare coeperunt, 
baud secus quam continenti incendio cuncta torrentur, Catigo 
deinde immodico terre fervore excitata, lucem tegit: campo- 
Tumque pon alai, quam vasti & profundi squoris species est. 
Nocturnum iter tolerabile videbatur, quia rore & matutino frigore 
corpora levabantur. Czterum cum ipsa luce estus eritur, om- 
Memque naturalem absorbet humorem siccitas, ora visceraque 
penitus uruntur. Itaque primum animi, deinde corpora deficere 
Cceperunt. Pigebat & consistere & progredi. Pauei, 4 peritis 
regionis admoniti, prepararent aquam. Hec paulisper repressit 
sitim, Deinde crescente wstu, rursum desiderium humoris ac- 
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censum est. Ergo quidquid vini oleique erat hominibus ingere- 
batur. Tantaque dulcedo bibendi fuit, ut in posterum sitis non 
timeretur. Graves deinde avide haustv humore, non sustinere 
arma, non ingredi poterant: & feliciores videbantur quos aqua 
defecerat ; cum ipsi sine modo infusam vomitu cogerentur ege- 
rere. Anxium Regem tantis malis circumfusi amici, ut memi- 
nisset, orabant, animi sui magnitudinem unicum remedium defi- 
cientis exercitus esse, cum ex iis, qui precesserant ad capiendum 
locum castris, duo occurrunt, utribus aquam gestantes, ut filiis suis, 
quos in eodem agmine esse & sgre pati sitim non ignorabant, 
oceurrerent, qui Cum in Regem incidissent, alter ex iis, utre 
resoluto, vas. quod simul ferebat, implet, porrigens Regi: ille, 
percontatus quibus aquam portarent, filiis ferre agnoseit, Tunc 
poculo pleno (sicut oblatym est) reddito, nee solus, iaquit, bibere 
sustineo, nec tam exiguum dividere omnibus possum. Vos cur- 
rite, & liberis vestris, quod propter illos attulistis, date. Tandem 
ad flumen Oxum ipse pervenit prima fere yespera. Sed exercitus 
magna pars non potuerat consequi. In edito monte ignes jubet 
fieri, ut ii, qui egre sequebantur, haud procul castris se 

cognoscerent. Eos autem qui primi agminis erant, mature cibo 
ac potione firmatos, implere alios utres, alios vasa, quibuscum 
aqua possit portari, jussit, ac suis opem ferre. Sed qui intem- 
perantius hauserant, intercluse spiritu extinct sunt. Multeque 
major horum numerus fuit, quam ullo amiserat prelio. At ille 
tloracem adhuc indutus, nec ant ecibo refectus aut potu, qua 
veniebat exercitus, constitit. Nec ante ad cureadum corpus 
recessit, quam preterierant qui agmen sequebantur.s totemque 
eam noctem cum magno animi ‘motu perpetuis vigilis egit, nec 
postero die letior erat; quia nulla mayigia habebet, nec pons 
erigi poterat, circumquaque amnem nudo solo, & materiamaxme 
sterili, Consilium igitur, quod unum necessitas subjecerat, init. 
Utres quamplurimos stramentis refertos dividit. His incubantes 
transnavere amnem : quique primi transjerant, in statione erant, 
dum trajicerent czteri. modo sexto demum die in ulteriore 


ripa totum exercitum exposuit.’ 


The present translator does not appear $9 defective in his 
knowledge of the original, as ip that micety of taste with 
respect to the idiom of the langwage, in whidp his translatiog 
is made, and without which no good and elegant version of 
a Greek, a Roman, or apy other writer cam be produced. 


Ba 
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Art. 1V.—Observations on several parts of the Counties 
of Cambridge, Norfolk, Sufolk, and Essex. Also, on 
several parts of North Wales; relative chiefly to pictu- 
resque Sein. in two Tours ; the former made in the 
Year 1769:—the latter in the Year 1773. By William 
Gilpin, A.M. Prebendary of Salisbury, Pa Vicar of 
Boldre, in the New Forest, near Lymington. Published 
by his Trustees for the Benefit of his School at Boldre. 
London, Cadell & Davies, 1809. pp. 208. Price 18s. 


THE author of these observations is dead ; and the profits 
erismg from them are devoted to a charitable purpose. On 
opening the book, these circumstances gave us some pain : 
for on casting our eyes over the plates, we formed the hasty 
opinion that it would be our duty to censure without reserve, 
the posthumous works of a popular and respectable character, 
pabiave solely for the advantage of his favourite institution. 
We discovered therefore with satisfaction, on its perusal, that 
this unamiable task would chiefly be exercised on the engrav- 
ings, which sincerity obliges us‘to declare cxcegd in dissimi- 
Jitude to the objects they gre said to represent, and often, in 
coarseness and poverty of execution, the modern embellish- 
ments of amy respectable book which has fallen under ou 
observation. . ; 

Mr. Gilpin’s principal view in the first tour was the exa- 
mination of Lord Orford’s pictures; but as he took Cambridge 
‘in his way to Houghton, he thought it worth his while to 
criticise the public buildings of that ‘university ; and unha 
pily, to draw what is called a view of the place.* is 
remarks on King’s College Chapel are not new, nor very 
favourable. He objects to the profusion of roses. and, ,port- 
cullisses, and to the disproportion of the interior of the build- 
ing, tts width being too little for its length and height. ' The 
profusion of ornament certainly distracts the eye, and destroys 
the simplicity of the structure ; but some such appendage was 
necessary, in order to harmonize the columns with the highly 
wrought tracery of the vaulting. ‘This exuberance was essen- 
tial to the character and age of the building, and is no more 
to be condemned than the simplicity which marks thé eccle- 
siastical architecture of an earlier era. The difficulty of sus- 
pending so wonderful a roof, would have been disproporti- 
onally increased with the increase of its width; and its height 





* We only infer that the drawings aye by Mr. Gilpin, because they are in 
his manner. ; 
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~and length are indispensable to the solemnity of its effect. 
The narrowness even, contributes to this, by giving an idea of 
greater extension, which must always be comparative. — 

Mr. Gilpin, perhaps, is right in considering the character 
of Newton's statue in the anti-chapel of Trinity College, as 
‘rather boyish ;’ but we can hardly retain our laughter at the 
grave remark which follows : 


« A fine statue I have often thought one of the greatest efforts 
of human art.’ 


A rare discovery! He must have forgotten the high ho- 
nours which were bestowed on the statuaries of Athens ; and 
that a single figure is supposed to have occupied the whole 
life of the artist.* : 

The Fen and Ely have shared the same fate as Cambridge, 
by giving names to engravings to which they have but little 
resemblance. We are persuaded, (and we are confident that 
we shall meet with no contradiction from any one who has 
seen the place,) that Mr. Gilpin uever intended the plate 
marked 3, for a view of Ely ; or that if he did, the engraver, 
who wisely conceals his name, has grossly mistaken it. We 
know that the author had never any pretensions to correct- 
ness of detail in his drawings, but he commonly produced a 
tolerably good general effect of the object he wished to 
represent. 

Some part of the late Mr. Gilpin’s fame rests on his ta- 
lents as a designer of landscape ; but had this publication 
appeared during his lifetime, we should have deemed his pencil 
perfectly: unworthy of credit, and not merely worthless, but 
mischievous ; we should have considered his pretensions as 
an artist, as unfounded and impudent, and have looked with 
_a suspicious eye on all his former productions. 

As it is, we consider the blame as resting with the editors, 
who have given a decided proof of their imbecility, and of 
their want of true respect for the character of their departed 
friend. We are aware that this is unkind language, and such 
as may hurt the feelings of many well-intentioned people,— 
How can we otherwise expose the folly, the injustice, of 
givingo the public any undigested remarks, or nameless draw- 
ings, which may happen to be found in the portfolio of a 
deceased author. 

On concluding the last paragraph, we looked back at the 
three title-pages, for it occurred to us that the engravings, 





* The figure valgarly kuowu by the name of the Fighting Gladiator. 
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ossibly, were fet from drawings by the author of the book. 

Ve discovered, with some pleasure, that Mr. Gilpin’s name 
is no where to be seen as the designer, and have therefore 
ventured to form the conclusion, that the editors, with a view 
to inérease the valuable qualities of the work, had employed 
sonie artist or other to furnish a few cheap drawings of objects 
which come under notice in the course of these totirs. ‘The 
engravings certainly give an idea of the style of Mr. Gilpin ; 
but every one who has tried, knows how easily this style is 
imitated. We will now state what almost amounts to a con- 
firmation of our conjecture.* 

‘The are two views of Norwich Castle, one together with 
the town is taken from a distanée, atid represents the castle as 
a quadrangular building, having on each side ‘six massive pt- 
lasters, which divide 1t into seven equal compartments. [no 
the plate which represents the object on a larger scale, we 
observe only three of these pilasters on each side; and an 
obvious disagreement in the proportions of the whole. From 
these circumstances, corroborated by many others, we infer 
that these views are not by the same artist, for it is next to 
jmpossible that he should not have connected the more distant 
p? — by a comparison with that which is better defined. 

r. Gilpin’s observations, after the short notice of the 
pictures at Raynham, are not calculated to give an exalted 
idea of his taste for painting, or at least, of his poetical 
feeling. 

* If -I were about to furnish a gallery from pictures now in my 
memory, I sheuld choose to have it adorned with portraits.’ p.39. 


This remark was written forty years ago ; and we are more 
and more indignant at the presumption of those trustees, who 
have given to the world, what the author had probably con- 
sidered as the effusions of immature judgment, and would 
have kept from its knowledge. 

We consider bis reynarks on the pictures in the Houghton 
collection as much below mediocrity, often undigested, and 
contradictory. We will only notice bis observations on that 
fine picture, yo well known from the excellent engraving by 
Sharpe, the Doctors of the Church, by Guido. Hethbserves 
that * the colowring is exquisite ;' and after condemning the 





a_i allie 





* Since writing the above we have seen an advertisement, annotincing the 
prints to be from original drawings of Mr. Gilpin; we must not dispute the 
truth of this assertion; and our surprize is ohly increased by this proof of 
the negligence or indifference of the editors. : 

+ The content shews that the author means of portfhits, co the pxchesion 
of historical subjects.—R, 
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calmmess of the di , whe, according to his opinion, 
ought to have been fiefeé and violent in their controversy on 
the immaculate conception, he proceeds— 


‘there is but little harmony I think in the colouring, which is but 
ill-atoned for by its brilliancy. It is also disgusting to see se 
great a difference between the carnations of the two principal 
figures,’ &c. 


We cannot conceive how colouring can at once be exqui- 
site, destitute of harmony, and disgusting ; and shall with 
pleasure pass over the remainder of these remarks to the no- 
tice of such as shew the excellencies of the author's style, and 
the felicity of his picturesque description.* 

We have much satisfaction in quoting the following descrip- 
tion of ‘one of the greatest cariosities in England.’ 


‘ Here is seen what may well be called an inchanted cathedral. 
The road to it is indeed not the most convenient. You are let 
down in a basket, through an opening ia -the earth, at least a 
hundred and fifty-feet. But this gives it only a more romantic 
air. When you arrive at the bottom, you find yourself in a most 
magnificent structure. For what purpose designed, or by what 
art ef man contrived, and thus erected in the bowels of the 
earth, you are at a loss to conceive. The largest cathedrat com~ 
pared with it isa mole-hill near a mountain. Its arched roof is 
formed of splendid crystal ; and is supported by innamierable 
rows of pillars, composed of the same rich materials. The 
pavement glitters like glass. Windows it can have none, so deep 
below the surface. But windows are unnecessary : it is illumined 
by various lights hung up among the pillars, which being 
from bright surfaces in every direetion, are multiplied mto thou 
sands. One may almost speak of them in the language of 


ry. 
wig ** Front the arch’d roof 
Pendant by subtil magic, many a row 
Of starry lamps, and brazen crescents, fed — 
With naptha, and asphaltus yielded light 
As from a sky.” 

‘In some parts of this superb edifice the ornaments appear 
to be Gothic ; in others, Grecian: but as you examine it nicely, 
you find it cannot exactly be reduced to the rules of any order. 
In short, it appears to be at amazing piece of perspective, con- 
stracted in a mode of architectare wholly its own. I am sorry ~ 
to descend from these lofty ideas by adding, that I have only 
been describing the salt-pits ag Northwich.’ p. 99. ; 








* In a subsequent chapter, written, after the remarks on the Houghton 
collection, the author gives the value of each picture as it was marked by 
the Empress of Russia’s agents. » We agree with him that this appraisement 
Ge ne ee eee Se Oe ee ee ee ties of 
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“Mr. Gilpim has the happy faculty of writing in such a man- 
ner, as to persuade his readers that they perfectly understand 
his descriptions, and have ‘correct ideas of each particular 
castle, mountain, and wood-scene, with which he endeavours 
to make thém acquainted. “Take away this, and you will rob 
his works of their most engaging quality. His drawings in a 
similar manner, are divested of every thing which does not 
contribute to a simple general effect ; but much of likeness 
is sacrificed to attain this purpose. His enthusiasm in every 
thing relative to picturesque scenery, is not without its inte- 
rest, and we were both astonished and provoked at tracing 
him up almost to the summit of Snowdon, and then—tracing 
him down again ; and finding ourselves fur a description of 
the prospect from its apex, referred to a quotation from Pen- 
nant. We do not know whether. to wonder more at the 
apathy, or cowardice, of this lover of landscape scenery ; 
especially, as we have lately read of a very young lady’s 
undertaking and accomplishing this enterprise, with no other 
cogpanion than a hired guide.* 

o observation of the author has afforded us more satis- 
faction than that on the approach to Henly; the idea has 
not, perhaps, the merit of absolute novelty ; ; but. it is just, 
and well applied. 


‘ The first view of Henly, lying among folding hills, is pic- 
turesque, and the approach to it through a noble vista along a 
ood near two miles in length, has, from its regularity, the 

at least of propriety to recommend it. The tower of the 
church fronts the vista; and gives still. further intimation that 
we are approaching a town. ‘The back-ground is composed. of 
woody hills, A vista of this kind at the entrance of a town, is 
one of those connecting circumstances, which draws (draw) the 
eye gradually from one mode of object to another; and prevents 
(prevent) abruptness.. The two objects united here, are a town 
and a country. A vista partaking both of the regularity of the 
one ; and of the natural simplicity of the other, is a good con- 
necting link,’ &c. 


“We think this second division of the work, (the Tour through 
N. Wales) by far the most interesting portion of the book ; 
and ‘were the whole unaccompanied by plates, and conse- 
quently sold at half the price, we should recommend it to the 
attention of our readers, as containing some onginal, and 
many pleasing observations. As it is, truth obliges us re- 
luctantly to declare, that except to those who wish to contri- 








Px Fragments written by a young lady, (Miss Smith,) published since her 
th. 
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bute their charity to a judicious and benevolent establishment, 
without the ostentation of giving, we cannot recommend it 
as a cheap, or very valuable acquisition. —, 

A few grammatical errors are to be met with ;. but those 
who are in the habit of hasty composition, without the advan- 
tage of correcting the press, will not consider this as an impu- 
tation on the author’s general accuracy of language ; ‘though 
they will reprobate the carelessness of the editors. 

We must repeat that we are much dissatisfied ‘with these 
gentlemen ; because they have withheld from the public all 
information of the intentions of the author in respect tothe 
manuscript, and have forced us by their silence, (connected 
with other circumstances,) to entertain, what they will deem, 
a very ungenerous opinion on the authenticity of the embel- 
lishments. 





a 
—— 








Art. V.—Dangers through Life; or, the Victim of Seduc- 
tion. 3vols.. By Mrs. Plunket, (late Miss Gunning.) 
London, Ebers, 1810. Price 15s. . 


NO species of publication tends so much as the general 
class of novels to vitiate that proper taste for reading which 
we wish every young person to acquire and to retain. The 
reading of novels perverts tle judgment, and alienates the 
mind from those occupations to which females would do well 
to attend, and renders every instructive book dull and heavy, 
when compared with the romantic love-tales which they are 
in the habit of gorging with such avidity. Mrs. Plunket has 
distinguished herself, and acquired great credit by this kind 
of writing in some of her former works, and it would have 
given us no small pleasure, if we could have said that she 
had added to that credit by her present story. 

Mrs. Plunket tells us in her dedication, that her simple tale 
is founded on truth, and that it may not be useless’ to give it 
to the world.—That many of her remarks on marriage, and 
the duties incumbent’ on husbarid and wife, are’ very just and 
good, we are most willing to admit; yet, we must own, that 
this simple tale of Mrs. Plunket, appears to us on the whole, 
more likely to produce mischief than to promote good. ,Can 
Mrs. Plunket imagine, that a tale of seduction, in which the 
adultress is pictured as every thing that is amiable, and re- 
presented as plunged into a guilty intrigue, through the art 
of a disappointed lover, and the indifference of a gay and 
depraved husband, can prove a good lesson when taken up 
by a thoughtless wife, or perused with a heated imagimation by 
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some giddy girl? No, Mrs. Plunket ; you, who have moved in 
the highest circles of fashion, and whose experience im life and 
thorough knowledge of the world are so extensive and almost 
unrivalled, must know to the contrary. 

The thoughtless and coquetish wife, who fancies, or who 
really feels herself slighted by her husband, will take no moral 
lesson from the fall of Lady Warwick; but we fear she will 
be apt in her own mind to wish to retaliate on her husband’s 
indifference and infidelity in the like manner, by an amour 
with one of those pests of society and disturbers of domestic 
peace, whom we so often see buzzing their disgusting and 
baneful flattery in the ear of every pretty married woman on 
whom they can prevail to listen to their treacherous voice. 

The romantic girl who pants for the gay scenes and the pas- 
sionate lovers, of whom she reads such warm descriptions, will, 
we fear, pass over with the yawn of ennui, the wholesome 
advice of Mrs. Delmond, contained in the opening of the 
first volume for the perusal of the rapturous letters of the 
lover and the gailty wife; nor will she see the wickedness of 
the wife’s conduct to her husband, nor her cruelty to her 
children, with that horror which she ought to feel, when that 
wife is represented so amiable, so slighted by her husband and 
so loved by her paramour ; who by the way is also described as 
vastly te ; a husband anda father, who quits a most amiable 
and dutiful wife, to ruin a beautiful woman, and destroy the 
domestic peace of a family. Where, inthe name of reason, 
can be the good moral of this story, when the guilty characteis 
are so held up to admiration? K 

In many of Mrs. Plunket’s novels there is an easy elegance 
‘ of fashionable life that pervades the whole very pleasingly, 
and shews the woman of sense and good breeding ; but this 
production seems hastily written, and we look in vain for 
elegance of language or beauty of sentiment; instead of which 
we are favoured with a rhapsody, and with hot descriptions of 
still hotter love, if .we may use such an expression. 

This novel is written in a series of letters; a mode, which, 
if not particularly well executed, is apt from the repetition of 
the same matter, to render the perusal very irksome; but in 
this work of Mrs. Plunket we do potas of this very 

eneral defect. The best of these letters are from Sir 

rederick Neville to Lord Clermont. The latter is a young 
nobleman, who is made the dupe of the Marquis Belville, a 
dissipated debauchee, who fixes on this young man (who is re- 
presented as naturally amiable, but impelled by a sensibility 
and enthusiasm, amounting almost to maduess), as an instru- 
ment to avenge the slight he has experienced by a repulse from 
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Lady Warwick. Lady W. who is a woman of great beauty, 
virtue, and every estimable bape. is martied to the man of 
her choice, but is after a time totally neglected by him, owing 
to his love for horses, dogs, and prostitutes. After i 
his indifference for some time, and conducting herself with 
great decorum, she finds that she cannot reclaim him, and 
falls into that common error of seeking in dissipation those 
pleasures abroad which she fancies it impossible to ptocure at 
home. She has wit and good sense, and was educated in the 
most rigid principles of honour and duty. She finds herself 
admired, followed, and caressed; but determined to be just 
to her husband and her children, she withstands every temp- 
tation with great firmness, till my Lord Clermont makes his 
appearance. Lord Clermont, who is privately married to a 
noble Spanish lady, falls in love with ee Ae ee and my 
Lady with Lord C. After a violent bust virtue, and 
- violent struggles, and storming about Almight@ love on both 

sides, the lady admits what is called a platonic affection. 
Here Mrs. Plunket remarks, though the same thing has been 
frequently remarked before. ‘ How imprudent is that 
woman, who, depending on the strength of her own heart and 
principles, admits to her breast the delusions of platonic 
love.’ 

In looking over several of these letters, we are struck with 
almost a conviction that they are a translation, or at least a 
very strict imitation from the French. Does Mrs. Plunket 
suppose the Marquis of Belvill’s first letter can add to the 
morals of the youth of either sex? [s it at all English? no! 
it is truly French ;—French principles and Fr depravity 
mark the whole work. Let us ask Mrs. Plunket one question, 
as she is pleased to speak of the morality of her work:— 
What moral benefit is a young woman of 16 likely to derive 
from the answer of Lady Warwick to the Marquis of 
Belville’s letter? His letter also to his friend Beaumont ia 
Spain is highly immoral; and though it may in some degree 
shew the man of fashion and dissipation, we think that it does 
not shew the English nobleman. As Lady Warwick is re- 
presented as a neglected wife, we will extract a part which 
certainly comes very home to those sporting husbands, who 
neglect their wives for the dog-kennel, the stable, and the 
race-ground. 


* I was in hopes the return of Sir Charles would have removed, 
in some degree, the idea from the mind of his lovely wife that 
she was become so totally indifferent, as, from her conversation 
with me, I discovered she thought him; but I regret tosay, my 
dear madam, that when he didcome, it rather must have added 
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to the mortification she before felt, than have diminished from it. 
It was past five when his post-chaise drove up to the door. He 
saluted his wife politely, welcomed me to the house, but did not 
appear in the best humour, for we soon found out he had met 
with a disappointment. The truth is, he had lust a very con- 
siderable sum of money; but that did not give him, he told us, 
half the uneasiness as he had received from the reflection that 
his favourite horse, Invincible, should be beat hollow. However, 
as he had not seen Lady Warwick so long, he was so exceedingly 
polite as to dine at home, though he assured us he had a thou- 
sand things to do, and persons to meet at the elub. 

* Lady Warwick appeared: very happy ; asked him a number 
of questions respecting his journey, and told him all the little 
events which had passed during his absence, with a degree of 
vivacity and good humour which ought to have engaged the 
attention of any husband. 

« When the dessert came on the table, she said—* But, my 
dearest Sir Charles, you have not yet seen your sweet boys !’— 
and, ringing the bell, ordered the nurse to bring them to the 
dining-room. ‘ 

‘ And do you hear, Thomas?’ added Sir Charles; ‘ bring 
that little puppy, that was sent me yesterday by Davenport. It 
is the best bred thing, Cecilia, that ever joined a pack.’ 

‘ He seemed; however, vastly pleased with his lovely children, 
gave them two or three affectionate kisses, and stuffed them with 
fruit; but, being soon sent to their nursery, and Davenport’s 
present introduced by the servant, he kissed and slobbered the 
dirty animal for half an hour, and then fell fast asleep on the 
couch, with the dirty brute in his arms, leaving his lovely wife 
and myself to contemplate the pleasure of a conjugal state, or 
to reflect how it.was possible that the same person could have 
been the most passionate of lovers, who was now become the 
most indifferent of husbands. Cecilia seemed mortified, and 
ready to burst into tears; and I confess I felt enraged, but was 
determined not to give her the additional mortification of knowing 
I observed the reason she had to lament her fate. While we 
were thus unpleasantly situated, his brother George came.to our 
relief. “ My dear Cecilia,” said he, “ I beg you will not 
disturb the slumber of that. sleeping beauty on my account; 
let him doze on ; but, for heaven’s sake, what is that lies smother- 
ing in his arms there, and he is stifling with affection ; it is not 
surely one of the boys ?” os ’ 

* No,’ replies Lady Warwick, ‘ it is a puppy, Sir Charles says, 
of the finest breed imaginable.’—* Upon my word, he has lately 
become the most extraordinary dupe to dogs and horses I ever 
met,’ said the good-humoured George; ‘ the folly and ab- 
surdity of the whole jockey-club is not, when put together, 
equal to his. In a short time he will, I suppose, give up all his 
acquaintance except grooms or jockeys.’ At the close of this 
observation, in which Sir Charles bore a part with the music of 
his nose, coffee was brought in; and soon after he awoke, 
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‘ What, George ‘here!’ said he-—‘ I hope’ ydu are not un- 
well, brother? I do not remember to have before seen ‘you sleep 
after dinner.’ revises 

‘ Only fatigued, continued Sir Charles; < ’tis inconceivable 
what a scene of hurry. and confusion I have passed through 
within these last six weeks.! What with the regiment, the races, 
private matches, trials among: my own horses—then joming. our 
hunt, which drinks very freely; with several intermediate visits, 
where we have had exceeding hard bouts, I have scarce had 
one regular night’s rest since I-saw' you.’ 

* I rejoice then’, said his kind-bearted brother, ‘ that you are 
returned to your own peaceful home.’ 

« I wish it was in my power to indalge: myself for;a few days; 
but I am under the necessity of setting out to-morrow by. four 
o'clock, as I have a young filly intraining, at Newmarket, that, 
with. proper. training, will win the whole world, I cannet, 
therefore, be absent; and I am afraid I must renew these 
journies every fortnight, for some time.’ i 

‘ While he was uttering these words, as he sat with his eyes 
- fixed upon the tea-table, his head reclined somewhat to the right 
shoulder, his lips closed, but pouted out as far ashe could streteh 
them, his forehead knit, and his eye-brows lowering. 

‘ Surely, my dear,’ said Cecilia, ‘ you do not think. of leaving 
me again so soon ?” ' 

‘ But he was too intent upon the important business. which 
was to carry him to Newmarket, to hear any voice but.that of a 
groom, who, at the moment, requested to know if the puppy, was 
to be led to Newmarket, by one ef the boys that was to,set off 
in the morning ? tit 

‘ No,’ says he, < it is too young to travel in that way ;,ite life 
too valuable to be risked. No, it shall go with me in the chaise ; 
and here, ‘Tom, :do you know what mare, the bay filly was 
out of ?” 

‘ Black Moll,’ says Tom. eHebas k 

'.€ Nobody,’ says Sir. Charles, ¢ will have any »horses to; run 
against me soon—I shall have the best steed (stud) in England.’ 

« Then you.’ll win every thing, your honour,’ says Tom. 

‘ True, Tom, I shall beat the whole’world out of the course.’ — 
And then he returned into his brown study. 

‘ Tom left the room, Mr. Warwick looked grieved, Cecilia 
angry; and this scene continued till my Lord started up ona 
sudden, rung the bell, ordered his carriage at eleven, and in- 
“formed us he was sorry he was under amabsolute promise to meet 
‘Lerd L—, at White’s. He then retired to take: off his boots, 
and Warwick asked Cecilia why she did not use her influence 
over him to stay at home? 

‘ Oh, my good brother!’ said Cecilia, ‘ that-influence is. all 
gone; however wild and dissipated you and the world-think me, 
I can truely say I have ever made his will the rule of my condact ; 
and when I discovered that he chose to be governed by his own 
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will alone, I determined never to interpose any wish of mine; 
indeed, I have ever been as happy in consulting his inclinations, 
as I should have been had I continued mistress of my own; and, 
before you and Mrs. Fitzroy, I may venture to declare, gay as 
I appear, the only anxiety which I have laboured to keep from 
the world, has been that, of late, I could not discover his in- 
clinations, or his wish. He is grown so indifferent to me, that - 
every endeavour of mine meets with coldness and uegiect. This 
unmerited contempt stings me to the soul ; and who can wonder 
that I fly to the pleasures of the world to forget myself ?’ 

* Suffice it to say, my dear madam, we saw no more of Sir 
Charles for that night ; Cecilia pressed me to accompany her to 
a supper party, at Mrs. Danvers’; and, as I thought she had met 
disappointments enough for one day, I consented. Lady Darn- 
ley, Lord Clermont, and the Marquis of Belville were there ; 
the former appears a sensible, pleasant, and is, I fear, a dan- 
gerous young man, far superior to the butterflies of the day. 
The Marquis and his sister you know my opinion of, therefore 
I need not expatiate on them. 

‘ We returned to Grosvenor-square early, and the next 
morning we heard Sir Charles was set off for Newmarket. 
Cecilia said to me, the next morning,—‘ Good heavens! my dear 
Fanny, what can be the meaning of this .strange alteration in 
Sir Charles towards me ?—that the same man, in the spate of 
two years, should differ more from himself than one man does 
from another?—Tell me, my dear, am I grown so old, and 
those charms, in praise of which this man, whose understanding 
is now scarce better than a jockey’s, was eloquent, so mightily 
changed from what they were, that he should thus endeavour 
to remove every particle of affection I may still feel for him? 
However, thank heaven, his cold indifference shall never more 
torment me, if I can judge my heart; and, for the future, I | 
will be as cold as himself. 

* I endeavoured to reason on this point, and to open her eyes, 
if possible, to the danger of her situation; young, lovely, as she 
is—hurt at the conduct of him who ought to be her pilat on the 
dangerous sea of life, and who, for the present, bad unthink- 
ingly abandoned her to steer through it without bis protecting 
aid;—she appeared more sensibly affected by my conversation 
than I expected, and promised me she would be partitularly on 
her guard, that no levity on her part should balance his 
indifference. 

* 1 have now, my dear aunt, given you every particular. 
How happy I should have been had .my communications been 
_ more agreeable. ‘To-morrow I return to the Lodge; Mr. Fitzrey 
cannot, he writes word, give me a further Jeave of absence. 
Indeed | long, short as has been my absence, again to see him 
and my babes.—Adieu, my dearest madam!—Being most 
affectionately yours, | F. Firzuoy,’ 
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However mortifying such conduct must be to a wife, we 
must own that our old fashioned ideas of the duties attached 
to a wife and a mother, leave no excuse for her imfidelity. 
Because she has an indifferent husband is it right that she 
should rush into dissipation? If ber husband is unfaithful, 
does it follow that she is to retaliate in the same gross way, 
and heap disgrace and affliction on herself, her children, and 
her friends? We have had too many of these tales in’ fashion- - 
able life, and they have done more mischief and led to more 

i than Mrs. Plunket or any other writer of the school 
of Madam Genlis or Cottin can ever do away. If we can 
pick out any thing that looks like virtue, it is the character 
of the Spanish Ismena, the wife of Lord Clermont, who 
abandons her to gratify a guilty it ow see for Lady 
Warwick, the mother of three children. little appears 
of Ismena’s character is well drawn; but it is not new, and 
savours much, as we said before, of a translation. Before 
we bid Mrs. Plunket adieu, we must inform her that we are 
not only disappointed with her present perfurmance (knowing 
her talents), but sorry = she wen Ba far mistake the 
proper way of prémeting the morals of as to suppose 
that a tale of seduction, written in the style of Dangers through 
Life, could be likely S gil up a useful pr 9 
wife, the unexperi wl, or young man w just com- 
menced his "Pcsonable career. When we a Mes. 
Plunket again, we trust that it will be as the author of a less 
exceptionable publication. 





Ant. VL—The History ott Heleetic Republics. By 


Francis Hare Naylor, - Loadow, Mawman, 1809, 
4 vols. Svo, 11. 16s. 


THE history of a people, who after having for ages waged 
a successful war against the constant exertions of arbitrary 
authority, established on a firm foundation the edifice of their 
civil and religious rights, cannot fail of exciting considerable 
interest at a period when despotism encompassed ‘with my- 
riads of satellites, poets by every instrument of térror, and 
— ied by all the arts of seduction, is making such ra- 

' pid strides towards universal empire. ‘The Swiss have always 
claimed our admiratiog—they now deserve our compassion : 
that heart must indeed be callous which can read their ro- 
mantic deeds in the cause of freedom without shedding the 


tear of pity over their present wretched aud we fear hopeless 
situation. 
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The subject is new and inviting: We need: scarcely men- 
tion that Mr. Planta’s work was by. no means calculated to 
fill up the chasm. Mr. Hare seems to: have ‘been’ aware of the 
difficulty of his undertaking, and has, in general, done justice 
to his task. He has handled his subject with judgement, and 
does not detain’ and fatigue his reader, bya long and tedious 
detail of unnecessary’ particulars. We must however, once for 
all, caution him against the frequency and length of his digres+ 
sions. Though they tend considerably to enliven the pros« 
pect, and cheer the progress of the reader, by: combining 
views of general polity, and illustrations of contemporary 
manuers with the less interesting detail of municipal oceur- 
rences, they indisputably break the unity of the whole. 
‘ Non erat his locus. We particularly allude to the ac- 
count of Italian painting, and poetry, at the end of the 33d 
chapter. 

The author’s criticism on the works of Raphael and 
of Tasso, may be entitled to the praise. of . correctness, 
but they possess no very intimate connection with the general 
subject of the history. ©The style is animated: and 
flowing. ‘There are many passages’ which will be read again, 
and again, with encreased ‘satisfaction; but Mr. Hare has 
sometimes frittered away the dignity of his descriptions by 
a partial or. affected fondness for short unconnected sentences, 
and sometimes weakened the intenseness. of his meaning by 
an accumulation of superfluous epithets. ‘The description of 
William Tell, shooting the arrow at his son, page 251, vol. 
I; and of a nocturnal meeting between a lover and his mis- 
tress, in the Castle of Rotzberg, page 258; are particularly 
liable to the former of these objections.” An attentive reader 
of these volumes will easily furnish himself with examiples 
of the latter. But these are only subordinate defects in a 
work which undoubtedly possesses great merit, and is entitled 
to much praise. We will proceed to lay before our readers 
a succinct account of its contents. We must however, pre- 
mise that Mr. Hare’s principles, both political and religious, 
are candid, sound, and liberal. His attachment to the cause 
of virtue, and morality, is uniform and vigorous ; his zeal in 
favour of liberty, and his hatred of ecclesiastical persecu- 
tion, are every where conspicuous. The cant of fanaticism is 
censured with manly firmness; whilst he loses no opportunity 
of inculcating the advantages, and exhibiting the beneficent 
effects of sober and rational christianity. After having taken 
a rapid sketch of the original situation of Helvetia, Mr. Hare 
draws, in his first chapter, the slender thread of authentic 
story from the earliest times to the appearance of Charle- 
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magne on the political horizon; but as the most flagitious ini- 
quity, and the grossest vice are more than usually nauseous 
when depicted in the person of a Gundibald, a Gundicar, or a 
Gundewick, we will hasten to introduce the character he has 
drawn of that great prince to the dotice of our readers. 


‘ Whatever may have been the means, by which Charles was 
delivered-from a troublesome competitor, they were obliterated 
by the wisdom of his institations, and the brilliancy of his ex- 
ploits. History indeed, produces scarcely any character more 
worthy of admiration than the son of Pepin, so well known by 
the honourable and appropriate appellation of Charlemagne. 
Whether we contemplate the magnitude of his designs, the ex- 
tent of his conquests, the variety of his establishments, or the 
sagacity of his measures, whether we consider him under the 

ndid character of a conquefor, or behold him providing for 
the future happiness of his subjects 56 Geese abuses, and 
instituting laws, we shall not, I think, hesitate to assign to him 
a very distinguished place among those extraordinary 
whom nature sometimes produces for the improvement and civi- 
lization of an unenlightened age.” 


The actions and principles of this extraordinary man, have of 
late engaged a more than usual attention from the real or fancied 
similarity which exists, or is supposed to exist, between Charles 
and Napoleon. We confess we think the parallel unjust and lia- 
ble to more than a common share of the objections which usually 
are the desert of antithetical comparisons. They are both.con- 

uerors. They are both legislators, neither was Yery iss 
fal of the means, provided he gained his end. The p 

policy of the one, and the savage sagacity of the other, may 
be ascribed to the age im which they lived, or the education 
they experienced, but the same features more or less diversified 
by ori maiggg wor dirdiesce ya, Sabice = Sour dodges 
in Tamerlane, Theoderic, and a hundred more who have 
been dignified by the flattery of their subjects, the vanity of 
their historians, or the voice of posterity, with the appella- 
tion of Great. Our passions are too deeply engaged to judj 
Buonaparte with impartiality ; our evidence too scanty to d 
criminate Charles with accuracy. We beg pardon for this’ 
digression. ‘The three succeeding chapters make us acquaint-- 
ed with the state of literature, of government, and of society, 
with the progress of superstition, and sai ae encreach- 
ments of papal power; with the receding limits of imperial 
the overbearing pride of the gg the grea uae 
of the people, with many of the wearers of the imperial 
ple, and with all the successive ‘fk. teain, oh 

Cariz. Rev. Vol. 19, Jpril, 1810. Ce 
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Helvetia experienced from the eighth to the thirteenth cen- 
tury, from the succession of Charles to the election of Ro- 
dolphus. And here the regular narrative begins, We ex- 
tract the following account of the founder of the House of 
Austria. Vol. i. page 206. 


‘The name of Rodolph is so justly celebrated in modern 
story, as the most distinguished personage in an age, when man- 
kind began to throw aside the shackles of barbarism, and to_feel 
themselves capable of something better than the toils of pedan- 
try or of war, that curiosity dwells with peculiar satisfaction on 
the annals of his reign. He was in stature considerably above 
the corhmon standard, though his form was by no means ath- 
letic ; His features, strong and masculine, gave an occasional air 
of sternness to his countenance,-which seemed to indicate a se- 
verity of temper, not natural to his character. But no sooner 
did he enter warmly into a debate than they gradually softened, 
and by their animation and affability effaced every unfavourable 
impression. His conversation was lively, familiar, and-amusing, 
even amidst the most important occupations. Plain and unas- 
suming in his manners, he was the declared enemy of luxury, 
and endeavoured, by his own example, to check the ostentation 
and expensiveness which began already to find their way into 
the dwellings of the great. When in the field, his way of life 
scarcely differed from that of the meanest soldier, He ate of 
the same homely viands; he reposed upon the same bed of 
straw. Nay, so far did he carry his love of simplicity, that he 
has been found sitting before his tent, patching his tattered doub- 
let, while he issued orders to surrounding generals, and secured 
victory by a well-planned attack. The early part of his life was 
spent entirely in camps; and we have already seen him defendy 
ing the cause of liberty against the outrages of the great. In 
‘this respect, indeed, his conduct has exposed him to the imputa- 
tion of impolicy ; and he is accused of having contributed to the 
elevation of a fabric which rose in the sequel to so enormous a 
height. Yet, if we could wholly divest ourselves of all histo- 
rical information, and forgetting the eventful revolutions 
which five centuries have predeoes in the affairs of men, 
could identify those views which experience and reflection (the 
sure guides of human conduct) appear to have suggested to the 
count of Hapsburg, we should perhaps. discover sufficient rea- 
son to consider his actions in a different light.’ 


With his son Albert commenced the glorious struggle, in 
which the Swiss were so long engaged. Exasperated at their 
refusal to submit to what he was pleased to term Austrian pro- 
tection, Albert prepared to enforce his eguitable deniands, 
and constram them to accept the boon they persisted so per- 
tinacieusly in refusing. Gessler and Nandenberg were the 
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original instruments his humanity selected for that honour- 
able service, and their temper seems to have been well suited 
to the task they had to perform. Such princes will never fail 
to find such servants. ‘They are the growth of every country, 
and happily for mankind, they generally outdo the. business 
they are sent on. The precise boundaries of obedience and 
resistance cannot be distinctly delineated ; but there are politi- 
cal offences, which at once preclude the necessity of specula- 
tive justification, which call forth all the energies of a people, 
and which never call them forth in vain. Such were the wrongs 
which roused the inhal#itants of the forest cantons, such the 
sparks which kindled the purest flame that ever burnt on the 
altar of freedom. 


* Sacred be the name of him, who first dared to cherish the 
noble project of liberating his country from her ignominious 
bondage! Staufacher was. that hero. In silence he contem- 
plated the degraded state to which his nation was reduced. 
He brooded over her wrongs in secret. He _ meditated 
upon the energies of the human mind, and felt from inward 
conviction, that man was not destined by nature to be the slave 
of despotism. Having reduced his ideas to a rational form, he 
hastened to communicate them to his friend Walter Hurst. At 
his house he met Arnold of Melchthal, who had taken refuge 
therefrom the pursuits of Landenberg. Misfortuné ‘is the pa- 
rent of confidenee. They beth’ suffered in the same cause, and 
they flew to each other’s arms with all the attachment of men 
connected by the strongest of ties, the love of freedom. Havi 
deliberately weighed the dangers of the enterprize, they 
themselves by asolemn oath, to break the fetters of their country, 
or to perish inthe attempt. But as their sole. abject was pt 
sonal security, they resolved pever to deviate from. the path of 
justice in the pursuit of liberty, It was therefore laid down as 
a fundamental principle of their union, that they should in no case 
separate from the Getamenic empire, nor refusé to their feadal 
lords, ecc esiastical ‘or secular, those services which, by’ their 
barbarous!system they were bound to perform. Having finally 
engaged to observe the profoundest sécrecy, and agreed that no 
partial attempts should be risked till the mine was ready to be 
sprung, they appointed a place where they might assemble, with 
a few chosen friends, to:concert the preparations necessary for a 
general insurrection; and took leave of each other, not with the 
suspicious jealousy of men hurried by interested motives into a 
factious opposition, but with that honest confidence which is the 
result of conscious integrity, and the characteristic of truly pa- 
triot hearts. 

‘ To propagate the electric flame among a people, whose wishes 
were in perfect unison with their own, required not.the arts of 
persuasion. The founders “c Helvetic liberty discovered an ar- 
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dent partisan in every person to whom they entrusted the im- ~ 
portant project. 

‘On the 17th of November, 1307 (the day fixed for their 
meeting) each of them appeared at the appointed spot, attended 
by ten chosen companions. This nocturnal assembly was held 
in the field of Rutli, a retired meadow on the shores of the lake 
of Lucerne, exactly on the confines between Uri and Schweitz.’ 


The‘ Burgundian war, the most memorable of all the 
struggles in which the Swiss were engaged as principals, and 
the most productive of important results to posterity, is de- 
tailed in the twentieth chapter with considerable spirit. 

The temerity of Charles is calculated to attract our notice 
even at this distance, and perhaps his connection with an Eng- 
lish monarch of no mean ability, ténded to raise the interest 
we naturally feel in the eventful history of his life. Had his 
conquest of Switzerland proved successful, what his ulterior 
projects might have been it is difficult to determine; but we 
may indulge in conjecturing, that a strong and efficient barrier 
might have been raised between the encroachments of. France 
on the one hand, and the pretensions of Austria on the other ; 
and much of the blood which has been wantonly shed, and 
most of the treasure which has been lavishly squandered in 
the long and doubtful, contest between those powerful rivals, 
might have been eventually spared. Charles did not, however, 
unite. prudence of execution to originality of design; he 
wanted that calm composure of mind, that serenity of intel- 
lect which constitutes the first and leading feature in the true 
portrait of heroism. Hurried with the violence of a torrent 
from one undertaking to another, he omitted, or was incapable 
of ascertaining the means most conducive to his purpose. 
Possessing the bravery of a grenadier rather than the skill of 
a general, he risked the safety of his person without providing 
for the security of his soldiers ; and uniting the ferocity of a 
despot with the ambition of a conqueror, he began by alienat- 
ing by the violence of his temper, those whom he was preparing 
to subjugate by his army. ; 

Granson, Marat, and Nancy, destroyed for ever the repu- 
tation which whole years had been employed in rearing, and 
have taught mankind the impracticability of enslaving a people 
determined to be free. 

Lewis XI. is next brought before his reader, and his cha- 
racter maf be fairly taken as a criterion of Mr. Hare’s best 
manner. We shall therefore insert it entire. 


‘The artful policy of Lewis XI. produced such important 
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changes in the government of France, and eventually in the si- 
tuation of modern Europe, that it is a matter of curious interest 
to investigate the transactions of his memorable reign. To use 
the words of a celebrated historian, ‘‘ Lewis was formed by na- 
ture to be atyrant.” In whatever period he lived, it is probable 
that his administration would,have been characterized by syste- 
matical attempts to increase the prerogatives of the crown, and 
to annihilate the rights of the people. Endowed with a deep 
and penetrating genius, he was most sagacious in discerning his 
real interests, and most indefatigable in pursuing them. Neither 
difficulties nor ‘dangers could arrest his course. ‘To a temper, 
alike cunning and severe, he united the most perfect disregard 
for the opinion of mankind; looking down with contempt upon 
every tie, by whick ambition, when ennobled by a sense of honour, 
is of necessity restrained. At the commencement of his reign, 
he seems to have traced out a well-digested plan, from which he 
never deviated, Callous to the feelings of humanity, and a per= 
fect stranger to the frailties of love, he had no ‘earthly induce- 
ment to turn aside from the crooked path of deceit. With a 
jealous eye he beheld the power of the great nobility, and secretly 
resolved to destroy those dangerous privileges which had been 
conferred by the,justice of former sovereigns as the reward of 
Meritorious services, or wrung, from their weakness, by successful 
rebellion. To degrade that illustrious order was the leadin 
object of his pursuit, and that he might accomplish it with 
greater facility, he selected men from the lowest stations, whom 
he;raised to most distinguished offices of confidence and au- 
thority. Not satisfied however with shutting out the nobles 
from those dignities and employments to which exalted birth 
had hitherto given an exclusive title, and driving them from a 
court where they were no longer able to appear with appro- 
priate splendor, he proceeded to despoil them of every preroga- 
tive to which the enjoyment of ages had given them a kind 
of prescriptive claim, and reduce them to a level with his com- 
monest subjects. 

‘ Such treatment was not to be endured by men of lofty spi- 
rits, accustomed to consider the favours of royalty as belongi 
of right to themselves. In repulsion of the indignity they a 
up arms. This was precisely what the despot wished, as it 
opened an ample field for confiscation and torture. Persons of 
the most illustrious descent were now brought before tribunals, 
from whose jurisdiction rank had hitherto been exempt, and were 
condemned to punishments of the most cruel and ignominious 

description. Thus the people who had been accustomed to 
contemplate their feudal lords with veneration and awe, were 
led gradually to feel an abated respect, when they beheld the 
noblest blood of the land flowing beneath the axe of the execu- 
tioner, and saw the first personages of the kingdom immured in 
dungeons, or exposed in iron cages to public derision, 

‘The king was too well acquainted with the haughty spirit of 
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his victims to imagine that they would bear with patience such 
a reverse of fortune. A general combination might have proved | 
fatal to his projects; but he had nothing to dread from their 
insulated opposition. It was therefore his constant study by in- 
sinuations and artifices, to keep alive the ancient animosities 
which had long divided the feudal nobility, and which were in- 
deed the necessary consequences of that barbarous system; and 
in the conduct of this insidious undertaking, he displayed that 
unqualified contempt of trath and honour, which has rendered 
his name proverbially odious to posterity.’ 


The haughty and stubborn genius of Julius, and the mild 
and refined elegance of Leo, are so forcibly contrasted in the 
miad of every reader of reflection, with the present degenerate 
inhabitants of Italy, that we are naturally led to examine the 
moral and physical causes of so extraordinary a change. A 
nearer insight will however convince us that they were only 
wonderful phenomena in the age in which they lived; and 
that the generality of their fellow-citizens possessed all that 
fertility in intrigue, that fondness for duplicity, and that in- 
capacity for decisive exertion, which are characteristic of their 
descendants. ‘That the petty and almost insignificant princi- 
palities into which Italy was divided, tended greatly to cramp 
the energy of the inhabitants, by narrowing their field of ex- 
ertion, we are not disposed to deny, but we must protest 
against the sweeping conclusions which are drawn from the 
' goftness of the climate, and the temperature of: the air, when 
we reflect that heroes bled in defence of their liberties, where 
pilgrims now bend with humility at the shrine of superstition. 
The original progress and subsequent establishment of the 
reformation, 1s detailed in the fourth volume at considerable 
length. sa ons 


‘It was neither (page 181) as Mr. Here expresses it, to the 
beld invectives of Luther, to the insinuating eloquence of Me- 
Jancthon, nor to the rigid and gloomy genius of Calvin, that the 
success of the reformation ought solely to be ascribed. It was 
the simony, the profligacy, and the ambition of the Vatican, that 
undermined the stately fabric of superstition,“and sapped the 
- foundation upon which it had: rested for ages. With an eye of 
envy and indignation, enlightened wisdom beheld the profusion 
of the monastic orders, so contrary to their own professions, and 
to the benignant views of their founders. Humanity revolted at 
the barbarous executions, which were daily ordered by the in- 
quisition, whose leading object was to silence the voice of reason, 
that it might safely tyrannise over the opinion, continually feed- 
ing the god of charity with a copious effusion of human blood. 
Various other causes combined to give to the doctrine of the 
reformers unbounded popularity. Since Italy had become the 
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theatre of war, all the nations of Europe were better acquainted 
with the internal mechanism of the pontifical government. Till 
now, they had viewed the stupendous machine at an awful dis- 
tance. But the fascinating charm had dissolved under closer 
inspection, and the gigantic monster, displayed in its real form, 
presented to the astonished spectator a disgusting compound 
of pride, ambition, fraud, avarice, and hypocrisy. Nor was this 
important discovery exclusively confined to those who made it. 
The invention of printing soon spread their complaints and in- 
vectives throughout every quarter of the civilized globe, tearing - 
away the magical veil which had so Jong shrouded the mysteries 
of Rome.* : 

‘ The prevailing cry of christendom was in favour of a-reform. 
The councils of Constance, Bale, and Pisa, called loudly for the 
correction of ecclesiastical abuses ; but the attempt was too re- 
pugnant to the interests of the higher clergy, to be suffered to 
proceed, It would be deceiving ourselves to suppose. that the 
reformation arose from the pr scheme of improvement; 
or that it was the work of philosophers deliberately examining 
the errors and- disorders which had gradually crept into the 
christian church, and endeavouring to correct them by salutary 
institutions. Although the boldest champion that ever wielded 
the pen of controversy, Luther, when first he ventured to censure 
the sale of indulgences, entertained no idea of the lengths to 
which, in the heat of polemical disputation, he was subsequently 
hurried ; and in all probability, would at that time have re ed 
many tenets as heretical, which he afterwards inculcated with 
so much fervour and effect.’ 


Though the temporal advantages which were offered by the . 
secularization of the convents, and consequent appropriation of 
monastic property, might induce many individually tb adopt 
and propagate the doctrines of the reformation, the true 
reason of the inconceivable’ rapidity, with which tenets so 
different from those which were hitherto received, spread from 
the Baltic to the Alps, rests on very different grounds ; and we 
need no oracular declaration to discover it in the corruptions 
of the church, in the flagrant profligacy of its ministers, in the 
gross extension of clerical prerogative, and in the union radi- 
cally growing more intimate, and consequently more powerful 
between civil and ecclesiastical usurpation on sanctioned and ~ 
legalized authority. These arguments are more cogent and 
better adapted to the body of the people, and the feelings 
of the multitude. 

Mr, Hare has very properly concluded his history before 
the commencement of the French revolution. ‘That ground 
is still too slippery to be trod with safety. ; 


‘ But it is time to pause. To attempt a description of the 
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tremendous scenes which accompanied the fall of Switzerland, 
would lead to discussions, which cannot be undertaken at the 
present moment with any rational hopes of success. Every 

assion which agitates the human heart, is too deeply interested 
in the contest for the most temperate mind to command its mo- 
deration. The French revolution, impartially examined under 
all its bearings, is perhaps the most stupendous, and certainly to 
the present generation, the most awful event that has ever been 
accomplished by the crimes, the follies, or the courage of man, 
To investigate a subject so complicated in its means, and so 
comprehensive, in its results, belongs to the future historian, 
Should it be his painful duty to commemorate the farther vic- 
tories of despotism, may providence in mercy so deaden his feel- 
ings, that he may execute the degrading task with sensations 
far different to mine. But if the fall of tyranny be his theme, 
may he possess sensibility and genius to do it ample justice, and 
tasté the pure delight, excited in every generous bosom by the 
spectacle of returning justice, and by the virtuous triumphs of 
insulted freedom. To us the events of the last twenty years 
appear to be a magical illusion, in which ghosts and demons pass 
in quick succession before the eyes,leaving no impression on the 
troubled mind but those of amazement, of horror, and of de- 
spair,’ 


We shall not detain our réaders any longer by making ge- 
neral comments of our own, but we hope the specimens we 
have given will induce them to undertake the perusal of the 
work itself. 

We had almost forgot to mention that the two first volumes 
have ‘ second edition’ added to their title page ; and we re- 
collect that Mr. Hare published them in 1801. They are, 
however, so entirely changed, the additions are so numerous, 
and the improvements so considerable, that were it not for that 
circumstance, we should have scarcely recognised our old ac- 
quaintance. 








———— — = 








Art. VIl.—Observations on the Criminal Law y Eng- 
land, as it relates to capital Punishments, and on the 
Mode in which it is administered. By Sir Samuel 
Romilly. Cadell, 1810, 8vo. pp. 76, pr. Qs. 


THIS pamphlet contains “ the substance of a speech de- 
livered in the House of Commons on the 9th February, 1810, 
on moving for leave to bring in bills to repeal the acts of 10 

and 11 W.8, 12 Ann. and 94G.2. which make the crimes 
of stealing privately in a shop, goods of the value of 5s., or 
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in a dwelling-house, or on board a vessel im a navigable river, 
property of the value of 40s. capital felonies.” 

Our observations on Mr. Montagu’s book, in the last num- 
ber of the C. R. were in the hands of the printer before this 
pamphlet fell into our hands. It gives us no common degree 
of pleasure to find that the opposition which, in the course of 
those observations, we made to Dr. Paley’s Theory respecting 
the penal administration of this country, are amply justified 
by the authority of Sir Samuel Romilly, who, in the refu- 
tation of that theory, pursuing in most respects the same 
course of reasoning with ourselves, has sifted every separate 
sentence, every distinct assertion, with that logical force and 
perspicuity of argument, of which truth alone can withstand 
the scrutiny, and only prejudice or envy disown the triumph. 

In addition to, and as corroborative ef, our former argu- 
ments, we shall now only transcribe the following passage, the 
force of which is not to be exceeded by any thing that can 
possibly be alledged in favour of the desired reform, 


‘ There is still another view which may be taken of this 
subject, and which is perhaps more important than those which 
have been already considered. The sole object of human punish- 
ments, it is admitted, is the prevention of crimes; and to this 
end, they operate principally by the terror of example. In the 
present system, however, the benefit of example is entirely lost, 
for the real cause of the convict’s execution is not declared in 
his sentence, nor is it in any other mode published to the world. 
A man is publicly putto death. All that is told to the spectators 
of this tragedy, and to that part of the public who hear or who 
read of it, is, that he stole a sheep, or five shillings worth of 

oods privately in a shop, or that he pilfered to the value of 
forty shillings from his employer in a dwelling-house, and they 
are left in total ignorance that the criminal produced upon his 
trial perjured witnesses to prove an alibi, or some other defence, 
and that it is for that aggravation of his crime that he suffers 
death. The example cannot operate to prevent subornation of 
witnesses to establish a false defence, for it is not known to any 
but those who were present at the trial, that such was the offender's 
crime; neither can it operate to prevent sheep-stealing, or 
privately stealing in a shop, or larceny in a dwelling-house; 
because it is notorious, that these are offences for which, if attended 
with no aggravating circumstances, death is not in practice 
jnflicted. Nothing more is learned from the execution of the 
sentence, than that a man has lost his life because he has done 
that which, by a law not generally executed, is made capital, 
and because some unknown circumstance or other existed, either 
in the crime itself, or in the past life of the criminal, which, in 
the opinion of the judge who tried him, rendered him a fit object 
to be singled out for punishment. Surely if this system is to 
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be persevered in, the judge should be required in a formal 
sentence to declare why death is inflicted, that the sufferings 
and the privations of the individual might.be rendered useful to 
society in deterring others from acting as he has done, and 
drawing on themselves a similar doom. The judge would un- 
doubtedly be required to do this, if the discretion which he ex- 
ercises in point of. fact, were expressly confided to him by law. 
But unfortunately, asthe law stands, he is supposed not to select 
for capital punishment, but to determine to whom mercy shall be: 
extended ; although these objects of mercy, as compared ‘with 
those who suffer, are in the proportion ‘of six to one. Were 
recorded reasons to he required of the judge, it will be said, they 
must be his reasons for extending mercy, which is his act, not his 
reasons for inflicting punishment, which is the act of the law; 
an additional proof of the mischief which results from leaving 
the theory and the practice of the law so much at variance.’ p. 25. 


To advert for one moment to the particular subject of the 
bills now pending, let us ask, who can dignify by the name of 
Jaw two or three statutes which in practice are,so nearly re- 
duced to a dead letter, that in the course of the last seven 
years, out of 1872 persons committed to Newgate for trial, 
charged with the-crimes which are by those statutes made 
subject to capital punishment, one only has been executed? 
But an advantage has- been taken of this position, by the 
enemies to reform, to which it cannot justly be applied. 
Why disturb, say they, an established system, which is proved 
to exist only in theory, and from the abolition of which, 
therefore, no good can be expected to result? 


‘ Although,” replies Sir.S. Remilly, “ these laws are not exe- 
cuted, and may be said, therefore, to exist only in theory, they 
are attended with many most‘ serious practical consequences. 
Among these, it is not the least important, that they form akind 
of standard of cruelty, to justify every harsh and excessive exercise 
of authority. Upon all such occasions, these wnexecuted laws 
are appealed to as if.they were in daily execution. Complain 
of the very severe punishments which prevail in the army and the 
navy, aud you are told that the offences which are so chastised, 
would by the municipal law be punished with death. When not 
long since a governor of one of the West India islands was ac- 
cused of having ordered that a young woman should be tortured, 
his counsel said in his defence, that the woman had been guilty 
of a theft, and that by the laws of this. country her life would have 
been forfeited. When, in the framing new laws, it is proposed to 
appoint for a very slight transgression a very severe punishment ; 
the argument always urged in support of it is, that actions, not 
much more criminal, are by the already existing law punished 
with death. So in the exercise of that large discretion which is 
left to the judges, the state of the law affords a justification for 
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severities, which could not otherwise be justified. When for an 
offence, which is very low in the scale of moral turpitude, the 
punishment of transpertation for life is inflicted, a man who only 
compared the crime with the punishment, would be struck wit 
its extraordingry severity ; but he finds, upon inquiry, that all 
that m:s: of human suffering which is comprised in the sentence, 
passes by the names of tenderness and mercy, because death is 
affixed to the crime by a law scarcely ever executed, and, as some 
persons imagine, never intended to be executed. 

‘ For the honour of ovr national character (the honourable 
mover thus Concludes his eloquent appeal), for the prevention of 
crimes—for the maintenance of that respect which is due to the 
laws, and to the administration of justice—and for the sake of 
preserving the sanctity of oaths, it is highly expedient that these 
statutes should be repealed.” : 





were 


— 


Arr. VIII.—Latin Prosody made easy, by J. Carey, LL.D. 
Private Teacher of . Classics, French, and Short-hand ; a 
new Edition, enlarged and improved. London, Longman 
& Co. 1808, Svo. pp. 407. ‘ 


THIS work has been a long time before the public, who, 
by calling for a second edition, seem to have testified their 
approval. As this criterion, however, does not equally hold 
good with school books, as it may with other publications; 
since im the former a few ifidividuals, who are engaged m 
education, and may conceive a work useful, have it in their 
power very soon to dispose of an ordinary edition ; we have 
conceived it our duty, however late, to notice the book, 

To us it appears that this work, though containing much 
useful matter, is too dilatéd for its purpose; this has been 
partly effected by the redundancy of the examples quoted, 
and by frequent notes, many of which go farther into me- 
trical criticism than is necessary for the young student. The 
prosody in the Eton Latin Grammar runs into the contrary 
extreme, and is undoubtedly too concise. This conciseness, 
however, renders it adapted to the exercise of repetition, an 
advantage which is not attainable in the present attempt; for 
though the author has thrown the general rules of prosody 
mto a species of verse, that rivals the harmony of the first 
parts of our Latm grammar, yet these verses, which are 
placed at the heads of the’ sections, ate separated from each 
other by such masses of explanation and illustration, that the 
student will find much difficulty in collecting and arranging the 
limbs of this grammatical poet.—If, however, this work is 


intended, not as an elementary one ouly, but a book of re- 
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ference, in which all the observations which a tutor would 
make to his pupil, while instructing him in this portion of 
classical learning, are carefully recorded, we shall tind many 
omissions. We will observe a few of the most common, 
for the commoner they may be, the more necessary they are 
for the pupil to be acquainted with, and if this book is in- 
tended to supersede the necessity of oral explanation, a 
method which we prefer, they should not have been neglected. 
In the figure Synalephe, the author has neglected to warn 
his pupils against eliding the final vowels in words of one 
syllable ; there are, no doubt, instances to the contrary. Every 
school-boy recollects the words ‘ Me, Me, adsum Qui feci.’ 
Virg. Hin. In which case the hurry of the speaker is such as 
to render the verse even ungrammatical; but there rarely 
occurs an instance of this elision, which we cannot trace to a 
similar reason. Dr.Carey has omitted the observation that 
the pentameter verse should never end in a noun adjective, 
which rule, however, does not apply to the possessives meus. 
tuus, and suus. Ovid, who is in some instances a slovenly 
writer, seems to have been very cautious in this respect; nor 
can we agree with the author that a word of four syllables 
stands well at the end of a Latin pentameter, though the 
usage is admissible, especially in the case of proper names, 
with which words the Roman poets took greater liberties than 
in any others. In the Greek pentameter the difference is great, 
as in that language even a trissyllable at the end of the line is 
by no means offensive to the ear. Dr. C. thought it probably 
unnecessary to observe, that though the last syllable of every 
‘verse is justly accounted common, yet that the custom of 
ending verses with short vowels, if it recurs at all frequently, is 
very objectionable indeed, more so perhaps in the pentameter 
verse, and in the four verses which we call the Alcaic stanza, 
than in any others. In his rules indeed for the formation of 
the Alcaic stanza, Dr. C. has been rather negligent; for we do 
not conceive that Horace was by any means indifferent to the 
quantity of the first feet of the lines, whether they were 
— or iambics; as in the best and most laboured odes, 
the latter bear no kind of proportion to the former, and are 
indeed very rarely admitted, particularly in the third Tine of 
the stanza; nor can we conceive this to have been the effect of 
chance, for the more important the subject, and the more 
beautiful the odes are, the greater is the attention which has 
been paid to these rules. 
In that noble ode in the third book, beginning with the 
words 


‘ Justum et tenacem propositi virum.’ Od. 3. lib, 3. 
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which consists of seventy-two lines, there are only two lines 
which begin with iambic feet, and only one which ends in a 
short vowel. In the fourth ode of the third book, which is 
still longer than the preceding one, there is only one line 
which begins with the iambic, and only one which terminates 
in a short vowel.—In the sixth ode of the third book, the 
twenty-ninth of the same, the fourth ode of the fourth book, 
and the fourteenth of the same, we do not meet with a single 
initial iambic, and it would be difficult to point out any four 
odes in Horace, on which more attention seems to have been 
bestowed, or which extend to a greater number of lines. 
Most of these common place rules would probably be antici- 
pated by a boy of fifteen at a public school; but as this work 
takes so wide a view of the subject, they might be inserted 
without increasing the size of the volume, by merely omitting 
some of the examples. 7 

The analysis of the hexameter is correctly drawn, and 
may perhaps be amusing, by exhibiting the varieties of which 
that verse admits ; of its utility we have our doubts; for we 
conceive, that unless where the ear is very deficient mdeed, 
the ccesura will fall into proper situations as well by accident 
as by rule; the words themselves, which the subject obliges 
the poet to adopt, are so various in length, quantity, &c. that 
it is next to an impossibility but what the lines will of them- 
selves acquire a difference of formation; and the commonest 
observation will teach the pupil how seldom distirict words’can 
stand as distinct feet in the first parts of the verse, without 
destroying all idea of versification, even though the line be 
metrically correct. Perhaps the most useful part of this 
volume is the table which ascertains the quantities of syllables 
in the declensions and conjugations of the verbs and ‘sub- 
stantives. ‘This was a great desideratum in prosody, as it was 
one of those omissions in the Eton grammar which was not 
remedied by applying to the ‘ Gradus ad Parnassum.’ The 
account of the Horatian metres will likewise be found of use 
to the boy in the higher departments of a school, or to the 
university student. With respect to the initials S.P. S.C. 
and S. T. we think with our author, that the addition of a 
third consonant, as in the word ‘ scribo,’ can make no sort 
of difference in the quantity of the concluding vowel of the 
preceding word. There are certainly so many instances where 
vowels thus situated are considered short, and so many, where 
they are made long, that Dr. C. seéms fully warranted in de- 
scribing all vowels thus circumstanced, as common in respect 
to their quantity. We nevertheless think that the pupil is te 
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be guarded against placing short vowels in such situations, as 
the lines 


« Est im qua nostri littera scripta memor,” Ov. Ep, 5.26. 
and 
* Occulta spolia, et plures de pace triumphos.’ Juv. 
sound equally inharmonieus and harsh to a classical ear. On 
the whole we conceive that if Dr. Carey, instead of enlarging 


a future edition, will compress it into an appendix to our ol 
Latin prosodia, by retaining the most useful portions, namely, 


those which are not noticed in that very concise compendium, | 


his book will become very useful. At present it contains many 
clear and appropriate rules, but they are spread over too large 
a surface, and the work is more of use to the tutor, who wishes 
to save himself the trouble of explanation, than to the pupil, 


who may learn most of the, leading rules of prosody by a 


shorter process. 


We likewise take this opportunity of cautioning our author 
against the illicit practice of publishing his professional adver- 
tisements on the back of his title-page; for though it is, no 
doubt, a desirable thing for the public to know, where ‘ adults’ 
may learn classics, French, Prosody, and short-hand, perhaps 
washing and combing included, for two guineas, yet we can- 
not admit of a practice, which though it may possibly bestow 
an additional value on a literary work, by handing down to 
posterity the facilities, with which learning may be acquired 
in the present day ; yet, has at the same time an evident ten- 
dency to injure the revenue of the country. 


PS 
—_—— 
eo 








Art. 1X.—An Account of the Operations of the Corps 

under the Duke of prassanch, from the Time of its For- 
mation in Bohemia to its Embarkation for England. 
London, Stockdale, 1810, pp. 51. 3 


THE Dake of Brunswick, during the last conflict between 
France and Austria, concluded a convention at Vienna,’ by 
which he was to raise a corps of 2000 men at his own ex- 
pense. With this small force the Duke, in conjunction with 
an Austrian detachment, maintained a sort of desultory war in 
Saxony, till he received intelligence of the armistice which 
had been concluded between France and Anstria. 'This event 
put an end to the hopes which the Duke had conceived of 
exciting in Germany a general spirit of resistance to the 
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French. Instead of submitting to the conqueror, the Duke 
very gallantly determined with his small band of: warriors, 
who were willing to adhere to him in every change of fortune, 
to fight his way to the sea, in order to embark for this country. 
In this attempt he had to encounter the numerous obstacles, 
which were opposed by treachery on the one sidé) and by a 
vigilant and enterprising enemy on the other. Before the 
Duke began his march, he informs us that he_ called his 
officers together, and addressed them to the following effect : 


‘ Acknowledging their zeal and ardour in the defence of the 
liberties of their country and bestowing just praise omtheir con- 
duct, he observed to them, that they could not be ignorant of 
the principal object of the formation of their corps, that of ope- 
rating in the north of Germany : that there was sotie ground 
to hope for the disembarkation of English troops in that quarter, 
and that perhaps they might calculate upon the co-operation 
of the inhabitants of the north; that this was the best, and’ per- 
haps at present the only mode of serving the Austrian army‘and 
promoting the common cause. He acknowledged the difficult 
of the march, and the obstacles which an active enemy woul 
throw in their way; but, confiding in their ptinciples of honour 
and in their zeal for the service of their country, he did not deubt 
pee would cheerfully pursue the path which he' pointed out 
to them. - ges Smagacti ' 


«What was the astonishment ‘of the duke on receiving answers 
directly the reverse of these just expectations! All the offitets of 
cavalry (with the exception of ten of the youngest) ‘iihnbedittely 
quitted him, and their conduct was the more uhparddhable, as 
they attempted, through the medium of the subaltern. officers, 
to seduce the hussars. The duke, howeyer, without appearing’to 


notice this, set the troops in motion, the officers remaining be- 
hind, and after two hours march he halted the troops, and 
explaining to them the reason of the officers’ departiire, made - 
promotions of some inferior officers, ‘and dismissed those soldiets 
who desired to return: ‘Substituting in the room of the latter 
300 recruits, who followed the corps, and whom he immediately 
put into uniform, the duke thus possessed the certainty of being 
surrounded bya corps, entirely attached to his cause." ° * 


’ When the duke arrived at Halberstadt, he found the gates - 
shut, auid the town in the possession of the fifth Westphalian 
regiment of infantry, which amounted to nearly S000. men. 
~ The duke not willing to leave such a force in his rear, imme- 
diately gave orders for the attack, 


_ *The Harsleben gate was forced with howitzers; the second 
gate was broken open with hatchets, &c.; and the third, for 
— of tools and implements, was set fire to, and burned off’ its 
inges, 
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* It was a most difficult and sanguinary task to get possession 
of the,entrances to the city; the enemy had done every thing in 
his power to cause delay by throwing impediments in our way ; 
the massy iron-bound gates were barricaded with strong beams, 
and the vaulted passages filled with loaded dung-carts, and other 
obstructions, all of which were to be cleared and carried out 
piecemeal under a constant fire of small arms, Several hun- 
dreds of our bravest soldiers were killed and wounded in the 
performance of this service, without our being able to do the 
least injury to the enemy, who were placed in security behind | 
the brickwork. 

‘ After gaining admittance into the city, much still remained 
to be done ; the enemy, who had made a most obstinate and un- 
expected resistance, had thrown themselves into the houses on both 
sides of the street, and annoyed us by a most galling fire from 
the windows. The resolution and courage of our soldiers how- 
ever at length overcame every opposition ; rushing forwards into 
the streets and exclaiming—‘“ Long live our brave duke !”— 
“ Long live the black Jagers!” they broke into the houses, and 
put the enemies they found concealed within to the bayonet. 
House after house and street after street were obliged to be 
separately stormed and conquered. The principal street, with 
a garrison of about 400 men, maintained itself the longest ; the 
taking of this street cost many Brunswickers their lives, and it 
was not till after five o’clock in the morning that it capitulated. 

‘ The result of the battle was most brilliant ; the commander 
of the fifth Westphalian regiment of infantry, Colonel Count 
Wellingerode,* was made prisoner, together with the remaining 
part of his officers, and about 1600 men.’ 


On the 31st of July, 1809, the duke passed through Bruns- 
wick, which his ancestors had governed for several centuries ; 
and which he now quitted with those sensations of regret, 
which must be experienced by him, who is compelled by some 
severe stroke of adverse fortune to abandon tm home, his 
patrimony, and the works of his ancestors. After leaving 





* Colone] Count Wellingerede, formerly a captain in the navy, named 
Mayronnet, brought Jerome Buonaparte from America, and from that cir- 
cumstance became his bosom friend. Jerome afterwards promoted him te 
the rank of a German Count, and appointed him Maréchal du Palais, &e. As 
the possession of this person was of great consequence to us on many ace 
counts, and particularly for the security of several brave officers belonging 
to our corps, who were obliged to be left behind in Germany on account of 
their wounds, he was therefore brought with us to England, and now resides 
in Chesterfield, in Derbyshire. The other officers who had been taken at 
Leipzig, Halberstadt, Hanover, &c. amounting to about 150 in number, 
pene ay to return to their homes (in order to avoid the inconveniences 

tending the conveying of prisoners) after having bound themselves ig 
writing, upon their word of honour, not to serve against the duke or his 
allies til) exchanged. 
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Brunswick, the duke was in imminent danger of being over- 
pone by the superior numbers of the enemy ;. but he at 
ast succeeded in reaching the Weser, where he embarked with 
the remnant of hisforce. He landed at Grimsby in Lincolnshire, 
on the 14th of August ; and was, no doubt, happy to set his 
foot on the land, which has so often given a hospitable recep- 
tion to the fugitive princes of the content.’ We are not 
acquainted with the particular merits of the present duke of 
Brunswick, but as an unfortunate individual, whom the tyramy 
of Buonaparte had doomed to destruction, and who is int 
mately allied to the present royal family, we have no doubt 
that he will experience that generous sympathy, which huma- 
nity in general indulges, and which the humanity of Enaglish- 


men in particular cherishes, for the fallen fortunes of the 
great. 


—=———=— = 








—<— 


Art. X.—Travels of the Duke de Chatelet, in Portugal: 
comprehending interesting Particulars relative to the Colo- 
nies ; the Earthquake of Lisbon ; the Marquis de Pombal, 
and the Court. The Manuscript, revised, corrected, and 
enlarged, with Notes, on the present State of the King- 
dom, and Colonies of Portugal. By J. FR. Bourgoing 
late Minister Plenipotentiary from the French Republic, 
in Spain, Member of the National Institute, and Author 
of the Modern State of Spain. Translated from the 

rench, by John Joseph Stockdale. Illustrated with a 
Map. of Portugal, and View of the Bay of Lisbon. 
London, Stockdale, 1809. 2 vols. 8vo. 


THE duke de Chatelet arrived at Lisbon in May, 1777: 
he had embarked at Falmouth, and taken his passage by sea. 
The duke was present at the coronation of the queen of Por- 
tugal. The author, who is not sparing of his stricturés upon 
our countrymen, says, that it was the English nation, ‘ the 
real sovereign of Portugal, which had been crowned in the 
person of the queen.’ 

The author calls the climate ‘extremely salubrious’ The 
country according to him, is ‘ well adapted to the purposes of 
agriculture, though the English have endeavoured to persuade 
the Portuguese to the contrary, with a view to induce the be- 
lief that the produce of their soil is inadequate to their sub- 
sistence.’ e do not believe that the English ever took any 
pains to establish this opinion in Portugal ; or that their coms 
mercial interest, by the sense of which all Englishmen are 
sup to be so imperiously governed, would have ever led 

RIT. Rey. Vol. 19, April, 1810. Dob 
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them to make the attempt. The interest of this country was, 
and is, perfectly in unison with the improvement of the agricul- 
ture, and the consequent extension of the industry of Por- 
tugal. ‘The more industrious those nations are with whom 
we are connected by commercial ties, the larger quantities of 
our manufactures are they likely to demand. In private 
life, one man’s good is too often thought to be another nran’s 
bane; and a similar prejudice is cherished with respect to 
the relative circumstances of nations. But, rightly considered, 
the highest degree of commercial opulence, which one country 
can attain, has a natural tendency to promote that of their 
neighbours, except where the bad passions interpose to engér- 
der wars and prevent an amicable intercourse. But, where 
the relations of amity are preserved, and a good correspondence 
maintained, the prosperity of the rich state must operate as 
a stimulant in the industry of the poor. And the advantages 
are mutnal; for the more the sum of industry becomes in- 
creased in a poor state, the more exchaugeable values will 
they acquire, by which to procure the manufactures of the 
rich. e intercourse of this country with Portugal would 
have been more advantageous, if her agriculture had been 
more flourishing and her industry more intense. So far is it 
from being true, according to the assertion of this ci-decant 
duke de Chatelet, or of M. Bourgoing, his editor, that the 
English had any latent interest in impeding the culture of the 
Portuguese territory, French writers in general, represent 
this country as enriching herself by impoverishing the conti- 
hent; but only a moment’s calm reflection can be necessary 
to dissipate the malevolent assertion; for the commerce of 
a rich country cannot but operate as dn incitement to the in- 
dustry of a poor. 

The following is part of the account which the duke gives 
of the religion of the Portuguese, which does not appear, from 
more recent accounts, to have experienced any improvement, 
since his grace was in that country. The irruption of the French, 
and the subsequent occupation of the country by the English, 
will probably leave the religion of the people whiere it was 
before. As far indeed as example goes, the example of sol- 
diers can never be supposed very likely to make any acces- 
sions to the stock of moral worth im any region of the globe. 


‘ The Portuguese,’ says the duke de Chatclet, ‘ carry supersti- 
‘tion to a greater length than any other nation. They place im- 
‘plicit confidence in their saints; and though several worthy 
“patriarchs have abolished most of the motmmeries, begotten by 
iwuarance, the Portuguese character has prevailed. It reconéifes 

tucmonstrous allisnce of the most superstitious practices with 
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the most criminal excesses. The Portuguese adore the statues 
. of their saints, and violate the most sacred laws of morality, the 
" mast peremptory precepts of their religion: they are incessantly. 
passing from guilt to penitence, and from penitence to guilt : 
they tremble at the mere mention of hell and the devil, and yet 
indulge in all the excesses of the most brutal debauchery ; their 
stupid credulity is encouraged by the government itself. " During 
the war of the Spanish succession, the Hosea y 90:4 troops, who 
espoused the cause of the archduke, having no leader, and being 
desirous of having a Portuguese to command them, took it into 
their heads to elect St. Anthony, a native of Lisbon and their 
patron, for their general, ‘The king, Don Pedro, directed his 
commission to be made out accordingly, with a salary of three 
hundred thousand reas. ‘This saint is still commander-in-chief 
of the army, and every year, on the eve of his anniversary, the 
king waits upon him at his chureh, and carries with him the 
salary of this valiant general, Kvery body kneels as he passes, 
and worships, in this wooden image, the chief protector of Por- 
tugal. 

‘ Formerly, processions were very numerous, and much more 
calculated to bring religion into contempt than to gain it respect. 
Part of these haye latterly been suppressed. That on Corpus 
Christi day, which is stil] kept up, is accounted the most mag- 
nificent of any in Catholic Christendom, The streets ebrough 
which it passes are strewed with flowers, and covered with th 
richest stuffs ; every dne being eager to display the most costly 
things that he posséssés. The statue of St. George, who, since 
the alliance between the Portuguese amd the English, is treated 
with t respect, commences the procession at three o’élock in the 
morning. This statue, of silver, is mounted upon a while nag : 
the saint is preceded by his page on horseback, and attendant 
on foot -hold his stirrups. The most wealthy ladies lend the 
diamonds to adorn the saint’s hat: there are several which are 
hig qwn y, and these are finer than any of the others. 
All the ee tee richly caparigoned, follow the saint; all 
the monks, in bodies, attend this procession ; and the knights of 
the different orders are there in their appropriate habits.” Next 
come all the tribunals, high and low. Lastly, the procession ie 
closed by the king, the court, and persons of the highest distinc- 
tion, It commonly takes up six hours. The queen and the rest 
of the royal family are without the church, in a pew, erected for 
the necasion, is side of the front gate. 

*In general, ail religious ceremonies are performed with extra- 
Ordinary magnificence at Li There. is no country jn whieh 
the people sacrifice moge to the extetnal practices of religion, 
and where they, at tae same time, viglate its precepts with greater 
i ? 


“It may.easily be conceived that monks lead a life of the 

Moet unbridled lingntiqueacss; but it must excite some astonish- 

ment to be informed, that exery nwanery is a sort of sergglio, 
Doe 
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where the most shameless debauchery readily finds gratification. 
The convent of Odivelas, during the reign of John V. contained 
tliree hundred nuns, all young and beautiful. Each of them 
had her professed lover; they were seldom dresséd in the habit 
of the order. The most refined gallantry was their occupation, 
and they were accounted the most accomplished courtezans in 
the kingdom. Hence issued the numerots illegitimate children 
of king John V. who made a real harem of this convent. The 
marquis de Pombal, who disapproved generally of the multipli- 
city of convents, made this notorious circumstance a pretext for 
suppressing a great number, and incorporating them with other 
religious houses of not quite so bad a character. Still, however, 
the convents of both’ sexes in Portugal may be considered the 
most depraved in Christendom.’ 


In the VI!th chapter on the ‘ manners and customs of the 
Portuguese,’ we have some general remarks on the character 
of the people. Such remarks are usually deduced from too 
few instances, or from too contracted observation to be true, 
or to approximate the truth. Exemplifications of traits of 
national character, though only in single instances, are usually 
better, and always more interesting than general remarks, 
The author intimates that the Portuguese harbour an inveterate 
hatred to the Spaniards ; that they bear no good will to the 
English; and that they have a secret hankering after the French. 
The duke does not. assign any very. good reason for the Gallic 
partialities of the Portuguese ; though he says, ‘ our vivacity 
ws congenial with their own.’ We must remember, that when 
the duke de Chatelet wrote this, his. countryman, general Junot, 
‘duke of Abrantes, had not displayed his vivacity by melting 
down the silver saints of the Portuguese in his inexorable 
crucible. 

The description which the author gives of the virtue of the 
Portuguese ladies, and of the state of gallantry in the country 
in general,accords with the more ancient as well as more recent 
accounts. 


‘ The Portuguese are extremely jealous; accordingly the wo- 
‘men have all the appearance of austerity. They never go abroad 
without an old negro servant, who acts the part of a governante, 
and attends them to church, to places of diversion, and to the 
public walks. To these duennas you must address yourself, if 
you wish to succeed in any intrigue ; without their assistance, you 
can do nothing; but money, of which they are very greedy, 
removes all obstacles. Nevertheless, woe be to him who is sus- 
| ween by the husband or the lover! Their peclone ' 

orgives, and sooner or later you incur the risk: of falling by 
their dagger. As they know it is common to make assignations in 
churches, thére are very few houses but have-théir chapels, in 
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erder to deprive the women of every pretext of going abroad: . 
hence. the proverb which says, that the Portuguese women go 
but three times to church, that is to be baptized, married, and 
buried. They are, however, suffered to goto the theatre, because’ 
they are sepatated from persons of the other sex, and especially 
strangers.” ' 


The author informs us, that the sensual propensity of the | 
Portuguese is such, that it can neither be repressed by their 
devotion, their saints, nor even hell itself. They are said, 
with the exception of the Spaniards, to suffer more froma , 
certain loathsome disease than any other people. 


‘ The Portuguese is ignorant of the means’ of curing himself ; 
his blood, once corrupted, is corrupt for ever : he lives with this 
odious disease, as other people live with the gout. The exces- 
sive heat and continual perspiration, indeed, mitigate its effects ; 
ahd many an one braves its power in the south of Europe, who 
could. not withstand it in the north.’ err 


The spectacle of the bull-fight, is said to afford 


‘extraordinary gratification to the Portuguese of all ranks, and 

especially to the fair sex. It is not indicative of much humanity 

of disposition. Some, however, assert, that it is attended with 

considerable advantages, because it accustoms men to confront . 
danger, to meet it without terror, and to behave with courage 

and resolution, under perilous circumstances, But le seem. 
to shut their eyes against the fatal effects resulting from this 

sport. Wherever bull-fights are in vogue, assassins are more 

dexthnies than in other countries ;' they go to these fights to take 

lessons, and .to accustom themselves to the sight of blood: in 

proof of which, all the unfortunate persons who are found assas- 

sinated, are dispatched in the.same manner as the bulls, Young . 
children make this kind of combat one of their favourite amuse- 

ments. One of them acts the part of the bull, and the others 

terment him; so that it is an extraordinary treat for them to 

behold this spectacle in reality. They are taken to it from their 

earliest years. 

‘ The processions of Corpus Christi day, and the Passion week, 
are the real carnival of the Portuguese, and of the inhabitants 
of Lisbon in particular. During the latter period, the pretext . 
of going to church is the more favourable to affairs of gallantry, 
as ‘these pious visits are paid at night. It is accordingly ob- 
served, that if you begin to reckon from that season of the year, 
you may know when to expect the greatest number of christen- 


ings.’ 

The author says that ‘all the males of the house of Bra- 
ganza have an hereditary disease, the principal symptom of 
which is swelled legs.’ In Chapter VII, which is entitled of 
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the government, the author tells us that the ‘ English were the 
greatest enemies of the Portuguese ; they made it the princi- 
pal article of their policy to subjugate that credulous natjon, 
to reduce it toa merely nominal government, to assimilate it 
in point of fact with their colonies.’ This is another of those 
foolish calumnies which onl} a Frenchman could be sufficiently 
base to invent, or weak enough to think that it would be believed, 

A large part of this seventh chapter relates to the marquis 
de Pombal, who, for more than twenty years was the prime, 
or rather the only minister of Portugal. Several different 
characters are given of this distinguished statesman, who, not- 
withstanding some defects, appears to have been sincerely de- 
sirous of increasing the prosperity of Portugal, and of raising 
her importance in the scale of nations. Like all reformers, he 
had to contend with a host of malevolent, and interested op- 
ponents. He had besides to introduce new and improved 
modes amorg a people, who were surpassed by none in Kurope 
in ignorance and superstition. Portugal, at that time, as well 
as since, has evinced the misery of a country which is under 
the dominion of priests. Where a dominion is founded on 
superstition, the great object must be to prevent the diffusion 
of knowledge, and those improvements in the political and 
social state of man which are the consequence: ‘The duke de 
Chatelet says of Pombal, that ‘lie established manufactures, 
protected arts and sciences, attacked the priests, whom he cha- 
racterized as the most dangerous vermin that can prey upon 
a state.” One of his errors, in which he bore some resemblance 
to Peter the Great of Russia, was, the notion that civilization 
was a kind of plant which might be forced. He did not con- 
sider thata premature growth, which is thus produced, is 
almost sure to be followed by a premature decay. ‘This was 
the fate of many of his improvements. 

It seems psually a fruitless attempt to introduce in any 
country new institutions, which, though abstractedly consi~ 
dered, they may be better than the old, are opposite to the 
niatiners, aud habits of the people for whom they are de- 
sigied. Such chatiges, in order to be permanent, require 
much previous preparation, or a state of manners and habits, 
suited to the reform which is desired. But this catinot be 
produced by g violent nor sudden effort; it must be the work 
of time. The triumph of Christianity over Paganism, or of 
a good moral system over a bad, though favoured by a mira- 
culous agency, required more than three centuries to effect. 
‘‘T’ante molis erat doctrinam condete Christi.’ 

M. Pombal seemed to imagine that the political ordinances, 
or statutes of the government would be sufficient to render 
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the Portuguése a nation of industrious, enterprizing, and 
wealthy manufacturers, merchants, and farmers. But all po-+ 
litical regulations are worse than imefficient, which do not 
accord with the genius of the people. One of the objects of 
M. Pombal’s administration, was to render Portugal indepen- 
dent: on othér countries, and particularly on England, for a 
supply of grain, and various commodities of utility, or conve- 
nience. Among his other projects for this purpose, he. at- 
tempted to convert a large portion of the vineyards of Por- 
tugal into corn fields, He ordered a great part of the vines 
to be grubbed up, and the land to he sowed with wheat. The 
prisons were soon filled with the refractory proprietors. ‘The 
whole tract of Santaren, about eight leagues in extent, was 
sown with wheat.’ The sage reformer, M. Pombal, saw the 
grain ripen, aud thought that he had effected a beneficial 
change. But he did not consider that all such violent inno- 
vations are fugitive; and that what is established by force, 
will usually fall of itself when the force is removed. He did 
not reflect that, when his dependents had cut down the vine- 
yards of the Portuguese, he had made‘no salutary change ‘in 
their inveterate indolence ; and that while that indolence re- 
mained as it was, a more easy mode of culture was not likely 
to be forsaken, for one which required more labour and greater 
expense. The marquis, in his wisdom, made commercial 
arrangements with Denmark, Sweden, and Russia; but he 
forgot that the Portuguese had no predilection for a voyage te 
the northern seas. He prohibited the importation of forei 
stuffs, in order to force the sale of coarse substitutes of native 
manufacture; but the people were still either foolish or wise 
enough to prefer a good foreign commodity to a bad one, even 
of Portuguese extraction. Some of his measures -were 
nevertheless, more practically politic, and very enlightened for 
the times in which he lived. Among these, we may reckon 
the modifications which he introduced in the powers of the 
inquisition. He deprived the’ inqnisitors of ithe censorship 
of the press, and confided it to a board of laymen and eccle- 
siastics. He removed the coutroul of the papal nuncio over 
the clergy, and he rendered the latter amenable to the laws. of - 
the reglm like other subjects. He put anend to many onerous 
restrictions on the colonial trade ; and kis wise and strenuous 
exertions contributed very much to repair the losses which 
had been occasioned by the earthquake at Lisbon, in 1755. 
But, with all his energy and patriotism, bis character was sul- 
lied by one vice, which is seldom, perhaps never, the associate 
of a great and comprehensive mind. Avarice was his predo- 
minant infirmity ! 
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Almost immediately after the death of the king of Portu- 
gal, Joseph I. m 1777, Pombal was dismissed from all his 
employments by his bigoted successor, who was better’ qua- 
lified to take the veil of a nun than to wear the crown of a 
queen. 


In Chapter VIII. the author treats of the Portuguese 
colonies; from a note subjoined to which, we extract the 
following account of the Portuguese settlement of Goa : 


‘Goa is situated on a fertile little island, on the coast of Ma- 
labar. Admiral Albuqueryue, with a fleet, of nineteen ships, 
took possession of it in 1510. The inhabitants made no resist- 
ance, because, one of their priests, had foretold the arrival of a 
foreign fleet, to which they would be obliged to yield. Since 
that period, the Portuguese have lost and retaken this place, of 
which they are now the peaceful possessors. They have made. 
it.the principal mart of India. Goa has become the key of all 
the commerce of the East. It has resident inhabitants of every 
nation in Europe. The city is well built, its situation delightful, 
and its territory fertile. The heat there is excessive. The fol- 
lowing is the account given, by a Portuguese writer, of the habits, 
— and cystoms of his countrymen, in this part of the 
worid,. 

“« The Portuguese, form the smallest proportion of the inha- 
bitants of Goa. Besides the slaves, and the monks, there are 
several distinct classes of citizens : the castices, the offspring of 
Portuguese parents; the mestizos, the children of Portuguese 
fathers and Indian mothers; and the native Indians. The cas- 
tices are commonly appointed to the principal posts, but, be their 
profession or occupation what it will, they all assume the title of 
gentlemen. ; 

‘** The class of mestizos is held in much less consideration than 
the castices : the individuals belonging to it, are admitted into 
the religious orders, which Indians, perfectly black, cannot be, 
The monks refuse to admit them into their number, though the 
archbishop has given them permission to enter into what orders 
they please, after they have been baptized; There are, among 
them, yp ene of great eminence. The rich at God, make'a 
point of keeping a great number of slaves : a considerable trade 
is carried on, in that city, and when the female slaves have no 
husbands, the Portuguese cohabit with them.: : The issue of these 
eonnexions are legitimated. The mother then becomes frée, but 
the children belong to the masters, The women,”. says he in 
another place, ** have an extraordinary partiality for Europeans : 
there are no artifices but what they make use of to apprise them 
of the passion, which they feel for them: for they are strictly 
watched by the Indians. Neither the Portuguese women, nor 
the female. mestizos, ever walk jin the streets of Goa; they, as 
well as their husbands, are carried in palanquins, and, like them, 
they make a great parade, and are attended by a numerons 
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retinue, There, as in this country,” continues the author, 
“husbands are extremely jealous, and the fair sex, like the 
men of European Portugal, are eager after the pleasures of love, 
especially when it is at the expense of conjugal fidelity.” With 
respect to Christianity, the same religious forms prevail at Goa 
as in Portugal. The processions there are still more pompous, 
and exhibit the appearance of the most extravagant masquerades, - 
The inquisition exercises unlimited. authority ; and, finally, at 
Goa, as in Portugal, religion is allied with the most atrocious 
erimes, the most depraved manners, and the most profligate 
debauchery.—To this account we shall add, that.Goa, whichis 
one of the most important possessions of the P uese, has 
declined, exceedingly, from its ancient splendor. Their indolénce 
has suffered immense wealth to pass into the bands of foréigners.; 
and the Dnich have profited, more than any other nation, by the 
negligence and mismanagement of the Portuguese.’ 


Ln the chapter on the army, Wwe are told that the Portuguese 


‘are robust, lively, dexterous, and although not, individually, of 
an advantageous exterior, yet, when assembled as a bedy of 
troops, they make a very respectable appearance. They are 
extremely patient under difficulties, and possess a degree’‘of 
sobriety unknown to any other nation but the Spaniards. There 
is no set of men on earth more adapted so sustain the fatigues 
of war.’ , 


If this be really the case, how happens it that they are the 
worst soldiers in the universe? Is it the tyranny of the king 
or of the priest which has totally annulled this supposed mili- 
tary capability? Is it one of these, or both united, which has 
rendered them too recreant and indolent, even to defend théir 
own homes, or to make any determined resistance to an enemy 
who came to annihilate- their national independence? ‘The 
Portuguese may have the carcases of soldiers, but what is to 
infuse an heroic soul: into the insensate mass of flesh?) What 
is to kindle that public spirit, which is.the incitement. to ilhas- 
trious deeds, aud without which the love of country is but an 
idle name? A total change is wanting in the institutions of 
Portugal as well as in those of Spain. It is vain to, think of 
exciting the flame of liberty among this people, while .we 
scrupulously support every vestige of the servitude. which has 
debased the national character. ; ean 

When the duke de Chatelet was in Portugal, all the military 
appointments were in the lowest state of degradation. Many 
of the officers in the army were the valets of the nobles, 
and were often seen waiting at table, even after they had ob- 
tained their commissions. When the count de la Lippe, who 
was appointed to the command of the Portuguese army, when 
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the country was invaded by an army of 40,000 Spaniards, in 
1762, was one day dining with the baron des Arcos. He 


‘ observed behind his chair, a valet de chambre of the family, 
who was intended to wait upon him, in thé dress of an officer. 
He soon learnt that he was a captain of cavalry, in a regiment 
of cuirassiers, of which the general had the command, and which, 
at present, bears the name of Alcantara.’ 


The count de la Lippe, who was determined to put a stop 
to this proceeding, very properly rose, and declared that he 
would not dine unless the officer were allowed to sit at the 
table. He accordingly placed the commissioned valet between 
himself and the baron, to the no small mortification of his 
host. After the dismissal of the count de la Lippe, the officers 
of the army were subjected to their former menial occupa- 


tions: 


‘In the inn where I put up,’ says the duke de Chatelet, ‘ was a 
Portuguese major, whose servant was a lieutenant in his regiment. 
One day, as I was going out, I observed a captain give a small 
parcel to my servant; I asked him what was in it? It was my 
silk stockings, which the wife of this captain washed, and which 
he himself brought whenever he came for those that were dirty, 
From the selection of officers, we may e:sily conceive what the 
soldiers must be. More than twenty times have I been assailed 
by centinels, who, with much importunity, pressed me for alms, 
The soldiers are not restrained by discipline, nor watched in the 
slightest manner ; lodged in poor wooden barracks, they escape 
in the night without difficulty, and commit all kind of excesses 
jn the towns. It is very dangerous to meet them, for it is not 
at all uncommon for them to ask for charity with a knife in their 


hands.’ 


Such was the deplorable condition of the Portuguese army, 
when the duke de Chatelet left Lisbon in 1778 ; and it does 
not appear to have been much improved since that period. 
How is the independence of any country to be supported by 
such contemptible imstruments ? 

The author devotes one chapter to the science and litera- 
ture of the Portuguese ; but the catalogue of their literati, as 
far at least as it has excited the curiosity of other nations, 
seems to be confined to one name; that of Casheens, and of 
him they were unworthy, as they suffered him to live in penury, 
and to die in an bospital. 
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Art. XI.—Cases of Diabetes, Consumption, &e. with O6- 
servations an the History and Treatment of Disease in 
general, By Robert Watt, Member of the Faculty of. 
Physicians and Surgeons, Glasgow. inburgh, Ct 
stable. London, Murray, 1808. 


THE first of the cases narrated by Mr. Watt, was treated 
according to the direction of Dr. Rollo, by a strict confrme- 
ment to anitwal food, as far as it was possible to comply with 
stch an injtinction. The poor thafi made every effort to 
continue this tegimen ; though natare seemett to ablior it. Tt’ 
would fiot retnam on thé stomach. <‘ Ever the very sight of 
it,’ says Mr. Watt, ‘ was like to make him vomit.’ Ii two of 
three months the patient died. 

The second patient, a labouring man, aged 36, was treated 
in the same mamer with regard to regimen; but to this was 
joined the extraordimary practice of taking away, at separate 
times, what would commonly be deemed, now-a-daya, an 
enormous quantity of blood. Above 100 ounces were ex~: 
tracted from the veins of this subject, in ten or twelve days, 
and, as we are told, with the happiest effect! We must 
leave to remark on this case, that we do not feel certain that 
it was a genuine case of pure idiopathic diabetes, The maw 
was in the prime of life. Though the arme was very abun- 
dant, and said to be sweetish, the saccharine matter Was never 
extracted from it. 

The motive for instituting this depleting process, was this— 
* After coughing up some tough mucus, from his throat, in 
the morning, it was followed by blood.’ So says Mr. Watt. 
This seems hardly indication sufficient for bleeding, unless 
there was a considerable straightness of the respiration, or 
other signs of disorder of the lungs; with which it was in- 
deed accompanied. Was not this then the primary disease? 
Upon the whole, we do not feel completely satisfied with thir 
case; though we think the facts worth rec’ , 
these we esteem the following remarks on venesection deserv- 
ing consideration. ' 

‘In this instance, venesection was employed in the most for- 
bidden ¢ircumstances. The pulse was slow, feeble, and not alto- 
gether regular. His strength and spirits were almost gone. The _ 
lower extremities had been eedematous to the haunches, and 
were always (old. and lifeless. When newly drawn, the blood 
was extremely durk ; on cooling, the crassamentom was . 
feund to be as black as pitch, om totally devoid of tenacity. 
These were sufficient to have deterred me from trying this prac- 
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tice, had I not known from former experience, that many of them 
were ill-founded, The state-of the pulse is a most fallacious 
guide, in the practice of venesection. A strong full pulse, ac- 
companied with pain, in some particular part of the body, cer- 
tainly indicatés bleeding ; but it may often be of service, when the 
pulse ‘is in the opposite extreme. The fear of inducing dropsy, 
by the too frequent use of the lancet, is in most instances ground- 
less. On the contrary, there are many diseases, accompanied 
with dropsy, particularly oedema, where venesection is of the 
highest service. To such as have never seen, or tried, the prac- 
tice,this account will appear incredible. I have not often bled 
in ascites, because this is. frequently brought on, or, accompa- 
nied, with some incurable organic affection ; but in recent cases 
of anasarca, i have seen as effects from venesection as from 
any other practice. Fears, arising from the rotten discomposed 
state of the blood, are equally ill founded. Nothing can be a 
stronger proof of this than the present case. The blood was 
pretty much the same, as is generally met with in diabetes, and 
seemed to agree with the description given by Drs. Dobson and’ 
Rollo. Little: change: took place in the’ first three bleedings, 
The fourth, however, was greatly altered,’ It had become sizey: 
on the top, and on cooling, the crassamentum acquired a con- 
siderable degree of firmness. The fifth was remarkably inflamed ; 
the buffy coat was thick, firm, and contracted, to the size of a 
shilling. The coagulum had assumed a globular form, and be- 
come so tenacious, that it could be held out upon the point of 
a probe. The sixth was still firmer, and in addition to former 
appearances, the serum had acquired a white, milky, or chylous 
appearance. These changes in the blood: were singular, and 
unexpected; but I have seen them often since. 1 remarked too, 
that the veins, which, as the patient himself obsérved, were at 
first smaller than usual, became more and more turgid, and the 
blood flowed with greater force etery successive bleeding. 
‘ The effects of this practice, on the general system, were no 

less remarkable than on the blood. Even the first bleedin 

reduced a degree of hilarity, to which for many weeks he had 

een a total stranger. After the third, the pristine vigour of his 
mind was completely restored, and his feelings rendered more 
comfortable. After the fourth, the pulse rose to about 80, be- 
came firm and regular ; and some degree of perspiration appeared 
on different parts of the body. Still, however, there was no v 
remarkable change produced on the urinary discharge. After 
the fourth, there was evidently a relapse. The fifth seemed to 
act like a charm. The recovery after this was instantaneous, 
and striking. The painful sensations in his bowels left him ; 
the, powers of virility returned; the gums became sound, the 
skin;soft, and perspirable ; the saliva, the urine, and the alvine 
discharge, natural ; in six days he returned’to his work, and in 
two months he was restored tg his original strength.” 
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We remeniber well when we were reading» Dr: Bardsley’s 
account of the cure ‘of diabetes; by: the plan suggested: by 
Dr. Rollo, of a total abstinétice from vegetable matter, ‘that _ 
we were struck with the circumstance, that atmost the only 
patient who received a cure; died soon after frony an attack of 
inflammation. Dr. Bardsley esteemed this to'be avi accident. 
' Such was not our opinion. We suspected that this was a 
natural consequence of the extraordinary stimulus of the ani- 
mal diet, when uncorrected by a due proportion of, vegetable 
matter. The cure so effected, we believe to be fallacious ; 
the diabetic symptoms may disappéar; but comimonly dis- 
eased action: will recur in some’ form’ still” more’ alarming. 
We find ouf opinion much confirmed by some facts relatéed‘on 
the authority of Dr. Cleghorn, of ‘Glasgow. . 


«In course of conversation with Dr. Cleghorn,’ says Mr: Watt, 
‘ I gave him a short account of Stevenson’s case, and the success 
attending the mode of treatment, which had been adopted. He 
observed, that, for some years past he had modified the freatment, 
recommended by Dr. Rollo, in consequence of the death of some 
patients, from violent inflammations, soon after their recveeri‘from 
diabetes ; that only two-of his patients ‘were alive ; ‘that botly of 
them recovered. without a rigid abstinence from vegetables, and 
that he considered the risk of inflammation, resulting from) ani- 
mal food, as calling loudly for further investigation, more'‘espe- 
cially as the plan had failed more than once,’, not bovrstai 
These remarks concur precisely with our own ideas, and q € 
hope practitioners will weigh them well. How can‘ a regimen 
‘curé a constitutional disease, which is in itself absolutely ifisa- 
lubrious? Are not the diabetic symptoms merely symptomatic 
" of a more general disease of the chylopoietic viscera ; ‘and can 
it be shown that the confinement to animal food bas any ten- 
dency to correct this original disease? If too, Dr. Cleghorn’s 
two patients recovered without a rigid abstinence from. vege- 
‘ tables, neither does it appear that they were bled’ profusely, 
nor indeed ‘that they were bled at all. This ihight” indyce 
Mr. Watt not to be quite so confident of the extraordinary 
beneficial effects of his bleedings, and in spite of all his 
-reasonings, we shall be loth to imitate his practice.. 
The third of Mr. Watt’s cases is not very well marked’; and 
che does not feel inclined himself to call it a case of diabetes. 
"©The urine,’ he says, ‘ on one or two occasions, was suppo 
to-have a degree of sweetness, but at all other tires if Was 
perfectly insipid. Whatever it was, it was attended witli con- 
_ #iderable debility of body, and nervous irritation, ‘and the 
wers Of the mind were much impaired. The same copious 
leedings were used 'as it the former case, apd it Was SbserVed, 
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that the intellectual powers became stronger after each evacu- 
ation. It was observed too that animal diet was injurious, 
and it was changed fora vegetable regimen. After a éertain 
length of time the patient recovered. 

The fourth of Mr, Watt’s cases, has likewise little or no 
right to be called a case of diabetes. 


* Neither the quantity nor quality of the urine were strikingly 
charatteristic of that disease; but the other symptoms, as enu- 
merated by our best authors, were most distinctly marked.’ 


To this it may be answered, that these strikingly charac- 
teristic symptoms are “ers to diebetes, but common 
to many other diseases. patient was bled copionsly three 
times, used a low diet, had some appropriate medicines, and 
recovered. 

The fifth and last of these cases is one of a true diabetes 
in an aged man. It proved fatal speedily, and no very deci- 
sive practice having been used for its relief, it does not afford 
any conclusion of importance, 

We must observe of these cases, that they are much too 
few on which to lay the foundation of any rational theory, or 
to build the superstructure of a successful practice. It has 
appeared, that of cases of true diabetes there are but three 
at the utmost, and of these two proved fatal. What can be 
inferred from materials so scanty? Absolutely nothing—but 
that in one instance the patient has borne a loss of blood, 
from whieh many would apprehend great danger. As the other 
cases are not of diabetes, Mr. Watt must allow us to ask ‘him, 
whether he has not tried the same method on many other 
occasions, and whether the resu]t has been uniformly as favour- 
able as it is here represented. If it be so, we can only say 
that his experience is much at variance with that of other 
practitioners. Venesection is a practice coeval with medicine 
itself; aud we cannot conceive it possible, that at this time‘of 
day, any very important discoveries as to its powers can be 
made. Sometimes, perhaps, it may have been too bigly ex- 
tolled ; sometimes it may have fallen into unmerited disgrace ; 
but, upon the whole, we doubt whether any will be ever 
resgued from death by bleeding to greater extént thati is 
common ; and must beg leave to think the, apprehensions of 
- mischief, from profuse evacuations, not to be generally jll- 
founded. ' 

But we do not by any means wodervalye’ Wr. Watt’s la- 
bours. Le has well exposed the foolish and vulgar objection 
made to bleeding, because, forsooth, the patient is so wedk : 
as if a patient were not weak im a. pleanisy, or ip ap aepte 
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rheumatism. He has shown the superiority of a vegetable to 
a regimen of animal food im cases attended with debility. 
‘The benefit of all stimulating processes, whether im the form 
of food or of medicine is more apparent thaw real ; and, 
they seem eventually to exhaust and destroy the powers o 
life. 

But we think that Mr. Watt has done considerable service 
to science, by shewing that bleeding may be useful in cases in 
which almost all other practitioners have felt apprehensive of 
its consequences. We particularly allude to anasarcous limbs. 
There is much vulgar, and we believe unfounded prejudice, 
on this subject. What would you bleed in a dropsy? every 
apothecary is apt to exclaim. And why not, since you give 
the most powerful drastic purgatives in a dropsy, often with 
the happiest event? But Mr. Watt has distinctly shown that 
the anasarca offers no ithpediment to this evacuation. After 
successive bleedings, as the other symptoms gave way, the 
anasarca too was removed. We believe that by an attention 
to regimen, much more may be done in dropsical complaints - 
than is commonly believed. 

We must add, that Mr. Watt, in our opinion, has formed 
ideas of the efficacy of medical treatment, which are quite 
ill-founded and extravagant. After his first successful case, 
he gravely says, 


‘ When a variety of articles are used, in treating a disease, it 
is diffiealt to ascertain which of them had the principa’ share in 
accomplishing the cure. In this instance, here are’ five, to ¢ach 
ef which it may be partly attributed,’ &c. 


Can he not suspect it, possible, that a patient may struggle 
through a severe iHiness and recover without the aid of drugs? 
Wretched indeed would be the condition of the poor, if 
health could not possibly be restored without the administra- 
tien of draughts and boluses! More wretched and preca- 
rious still would be the tenure of human life, if it 
greatly on the skill, science, and discernment of the’ medical 

ctitioner. We doubt not that Mr. Watt will diecovar, if 

— his mind unwarped by prejudice, that a patient may 
get well, though he is not cured; and that, he gets well. oftes, 
not by reason of, but in spite of the drags which are crammed 
down his threat. On this very subject of bleeding, how oftan 
have we, im consequence of the obstinacy of the. symptome, 
otdered a patient to be bled, towards the termination of an 
acute disease ; and how often have we found the order .neg- 
lected, and yet all those untoward and obstinate symptoms 
bave disappeared spontaneously! Sound stamina and a good 
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constitution are of more avail, however severe a disease thay 
he, than all the drugs that ever issued from Apothecaries’ 
Hall. , p punta 

‘To the cases in this volume are annexed some _physiolo- 
gical, pathological, and practical remarks. We do-not think 
very highly of them, though we gladly allow that they bear 
the marks of proceeding from an acute and inquisitive mind. 
We have been better pleased with his observations on the 
precursory and antecedent symptoms of the paroxysms of dif- 
ferent diseases. Those he has particularly attended to are 
asthma, cholera, and cholic, which he seems to have selected, 
not on account of their being particularly favourable to the 
object he had in view from the comparisdi, but because his 
opportunities of observation were more favourable in regard 
to these complaints. Previous to the attack of a paroxysm 
of any of these disorders, the. digestive power seems to be 
suspended. Hence whatever is taken is thought to disagree, 
and the subsequent paroxysm is attributed to the property of 
the food. The following is an account of this erroneous im- 
pression (which is a very common‘one)-given: by dn old asth- 
matic subject. , ‘ 


«One thing perplexed him exceedingly, and several. years he 
was unable to form even a conjecture how it happened. If he 
took food on the afternoon or evening preceding the: paroxysm, 
it, was sire to disagree with his stomach, and a great part of the 
subsequent distress seemed to arise from this cause. ‘He over- 
looked thé previous indisposition, and always imputed the attack 
to the particular food he had taken, and was extremely cautious 
to avoid it in future. But he found that one thing disagreed 
with him after another, till he had not an article left that had 
not beén previously tried. This obliged him to go over some 
of them again, and he at last discovered, that it was the total 
want of digestion, at that particular period, and not any thing 

.in ,the food, that occasioned the disorder. After the symptoms 


,of an approaching fit have come on, he finds the best rule is 
abstinence.’ 


This is an important and valuable observation. It points 
out, moreover, the reason of the utility of emetics at the be- 
ginning of acute diseases. , ; 

Besides this state of the stomach, Mr. Watt has shown that 
the other premonitory symptoms are perfectly similar in those 
different. complaints ; and that, therefore, the difference in 
the subsequent phoenomena depends on the constitution. He 
says, 


‘The first and secondstage was nearly the same in all; the 
variety consisted inthe form of the paroxysm. Exposure to cold 
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was the original cause. If the body happened to be heated, it 
became the more susceptible of the impression. One ‘person 
caught cold, and after a longer or “shorter interval, was seized 
‘with asthma; another with cholera ; a third with colic ; a fourth 
with diarrhea, or dysentery ; a fifth with sore throat ; a sixth 
with pneumonia ; a seventh with inflammation of some of the 
abdominal viscera ; an eighth witherysipelas ;,4. ninth with rheu- 
matism; « tenth with gout, Prior to the paroxysm, a case:of 
‘pneumonia was not more distinguishable from:a case of rheumar 
tism, diarrhoea, or asthma, than one case of pneumonia was dis- 
tinguishable. from another : the same might be said of all the 
rest. , ’ 
‘The impression of eold and the first stage’ of re-action is 
very similar in all diseases. After re-action is further ‘advanced, 
it is modified by a variety of circumstances. {ft is seldom the 
part of the body exposed, which is. the seat of the disease. In 
every patient there is generally one part of the system which is 
apt to give way, hence the disease to which he is most liable. 
One person cannot bear the least exposure without inducing a 
sore throat ; in another the same exposure brings on a colic, or 
diarrhoea; in a third some affection of the chest.’ 


We meet with many other remarks which evince the acute- 
ness and sagacity of the, ertane, We are-not converts to his 
opinions, nor shall we readily adopt his practice ; but his work 
is well worthy of the attention of the profession, as possessing 
originality of thought, correctness of description, and an-ear- 
nest endeavour to improve the practice of medicine. We 
wish that in narrating his cases¢ he had condensed his materials, 
and avoided prolixity. By the introduction of extraneous 
matter, and mdulging in general discussions, cases are.rendered 
insufferably tedious; and-the very instruction they are intended 
to convey is often lost. :|‘The reader is perplexed and bewil- 
dered; and the impotent points — his attention. “We 
wish Mr. Watt, if he again commits his speculations to the 
public censure, to weigh these considerations.’ “He would do 
well also to study a little more the idiom ‘ofthe English lan 

. These remarks are made in the spirit af friendship; 
and we doubt not that they will be propefly teceivedsi =~; 


uP si eit Li y 








_ Arr. XI1—The Influences of Sensibility; a Poem, in 
three Parts» Mawman, &c. 1810, 8vo. pp. 64. pr. 5s. 


NOBODY, except a professed critic, knows from ex- 
perience the full emetical goteeey of thig ‘unhappy word 


* La 


“ Sensibility."—How few then can justly -appretiate our 
Crir. Rev. Vol. 19, April, 1810. . EE 
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merit in looking beyond the title-page of the present volume, 
and actually reading enough of it to persuade ourselves that 
the author possesses too much real taste for a mere follower 
of the exploded school of Della Crusca and Anna Matilda. 

He is very young; and of this we are convinced, no less by 
the want of arrangement, of polish, and method of all sort 
which distinguishes this poem, than by the curious advertise- 
ment, in which he professes himself to have been ignorant at 
the time of writing that any one had ever thought of the same 
subject before him, and is apprehensive that he may be at- 
tacked as a plagiarist for adopting by way of title, a word, 
which one Mr. Robins, and one Mrs, Hanuah More, had also 
made the mark of their respective pegasuses. 

Of the Author’s clearness of method we cannot give a better 
jostance than in his prose argument, or, as he chuses ta style 
it, “ The Progress of the Poem.” ' 


* The prefatory idea,’ says he, ‘ suggests the impossibility of 
teconciling men to the inferior situations. of life, were the re- 
sources of happiness confined to the participation of power and 
wealth. But as the means of gratifying the particular impulse of 
the breast are easily attained, and happiness.in various forms ac- 
cessible to all, the ardour of its pursuit is then considered, and 
the principle which invests every thing that is proposed to the imagi- 
nation with attraction, attributed to the great and universal quality 
of sensibility,’ 


And so our friend goes on fog'a couple of pages, which in 
mercy to our yeaders, we shall only desire such of them to 
read as feel themselves duly imbued with that principle which 
invests every thing that ts proposed to the imagination with 
attrgction. As for the “ easy attainment of the means of 
gratifying the particular impulse of the breast,” we cannot say 
much, our breasts, perhaps, not being in the habit of par- 
ticular impulses; but if the particular impulse of the breast 
be, far example, a very good dinner, with excelleut wine, and 
the unfortungte owper of this impulse a man with just sixpence 
in his pocket,, we question if the attainment of the means of 
gratifyiug this ae is quite so easy as our young ‘poet ‘would 
: nt.it; unless, indeed, he wrote. in anticipation of the 

which some of our venerable judges seem to expect from 
the passing of Sir Samuel Romilly’s bill for the encouragemegt 
of private stealing in shops and dwelling-houses. 

to leave, however, our author’s logic, in which we are . 
ynable to cope with him, let us give one or two such examples 
of his versieptioa as lead us to expect better things from him 
when time shall ‘have matured his judgment. 


40 ~e aa” 
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e Not alone to Pies the distant sliade, 
Man calls on hope, and. hope.imparts her aid; 
Oft to the past will memory turn to view 
Scenes to which hope and joy have bid adieu; 
Whilst softer feelings rise, and half suppress’d, 
Steals the slow sigh of languor from the breast. 


* As when at sea the intermitting gale 
With gentler progress swells th’ impatient sail, 
Gradual beneath the adverse current glides, 
The vessel lingers on the placid tides ;— 
So hope and memory equal charms employ, ey 
And lull the héart in indolence of joy.’ p- 17. 


The fellowing lines are too evidently suggested by a well- 
known passage m the Pleasures of Hope. — 


‘ Ah! what were youth without the tender mind, 
And hours of fpurest bliss to love assign’d? 

What then could hope, through nature’s wide survey, 
Suggest to charm the lingering hours away? **** 

** With all its sails life’s vessel bounds before, 

As hope’s full tides connect the distant shore, 
‘Whence fraught with odours float the welcome gales, 
And the glad mind the prosperous omen hails; 


At every port its secret me improves, 


Rich with the commerce of delight it moves !” 


The foregoing metaphor sounds very finely ; but we fear that . 
Della Crusca lacks at the bottom of it. The condition of a 
disappointed lover is painted with more real feeling in.the 
lines which immediately ensue; but we have not room to ex- 
tend our quotations. - ? 

The bathos into which the Della Crusea poets are apt to 
fall from their ill-supported eminences, may be exemplified 


from many passages in this poem ;—As, 


. =‘ Is not the amiable secret this ? 
— Yet'in the medium may the fair indulge ;’—&c. &c. 


Uninspired readers may also entertain some doubt as to the - 
propriety of ; 
: ‘——— Wild exuberance of song,’ 

as aa to the author of the Seasons.” 

owever, with these few words of admonition, we shall now 
take our leave of a writer whose performance evinces talents 
which deserve encouragement at .least as much as in its exe- 
' cution it calls for censure. 


Ere 
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Arr. XI1I—Observations on the Utility, Form, and Ma- 
nagement of Water Meadows, and the draining and irri- 
gating Péat Bogs, with an Account of Prisley Bog, and 
other extraordinary Improvements, conducted for his 

, Grace the Duke o Bedford, T. W. Coke, Esq. M: P. 
and others. By William Smith, Engineer and Miner- 

. alogist. Longman, &c. 8v0. 8s. 


ZEALOUWS for the honour of his art, and ambitious of 
mingling the sweet with the useful, this ingenious drainer has 
exerted his power; not only on the real bog of Prisley and the 
water-meads of Lexham, but also on the imaginary marshes at 
the bottom of Parnassus. Verses are prefixed {B- every 
chapter, and enliven his subject as the willows brighten with 
their silver foliage the dark expanse of the Bedford Level.. 
These efforts of genius are very appropriate and descriptive ; 
they affect the feelings so strongly, that they are hardly to be 
read without a shivering fit, . 


* For which there seems no cure, 
But to be cast into a calenture.’ 


What. tenant of the fens can read the following lines 
without calling for water-proof. boots and brandy? 


‘O ye midst marshes doom’d to dwell, 

Speak ye, for ye the ‘best can tell, 

The various curse of agues, frogs, 

_ Foul water, and unhealthy fogs, 

Where hissing vipers, crawling toads, 

Their horrors add to dirty roads ; 

Ducks, geese, and gulls join notes as harsh, 

While ocean roars above the marsh ; 

Reeds, rushes bending to the breeze, 
From pelting storms no sheltering trees; 

Where swarms of gnats obscure the skies 
Far as the blue horizon lies.’ p- 79. 


But let the magic hand of our inspired irrigator be ex- 
tended over this hateful scene, and what a new and beautiful 
creation arises from the touch! ; 

‘Come art, and change this hateful scene, 
By moving mills make meadows green ; 
Bid stacks and steeples break the line, 
And herds in wonted groops combine ; 
Plant the bare plain with rising trees, 
And spread the sail to catch the breeze.” 


Mr. Smith’s qualifications for a drainer and irrigator are not 
confined to his skilful performance on the reeds of poetry; 
he is learned in_ geometry, mineralogy, and engineering. 


> 
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Without doubting the validity of his claim to these accom, 
plishments, for which we. have the ‘proof of his own as- 
sirancé, we cannot bat Igment, that his modesty as’ a writer 
has prevented him from exhibiting them in the scientific rea« 
soning and systematic arrangement of his treatise. [nits 
present statement it is 4 little too like, the spetificatidn of a 
pateit, wherein there is’ much said find little told; at least, 
this may be affirmed, that if the book contain any thing like a 
body of information, it would be a gigantic labour to collect 
and incorporate the now disjomted members: ‘The writet 
honestly confesses, that he finds less difficulty iu directing the 
labours of the spade than those of the pen, atid claims ab 
unusual indulgence from those who criticise the works of the 
press, as an uneducated man writing to plain men on a plain 
subject.. Had he been plainer, more methodical and less 
tautologous, we should have had no quarrel with him, and 
this publication would have been a more grateful offeriiig to 
the shade of his departed patron, the lamented Duke- of 
Bedford. . 

We are far from denying that there are several good prac- 
tical observations introduced, and somie hints of a theoretical 
nature which deserve consideration. In the plenary exércise 
of his zeal he recommends, that villages should be renioved, . 


when they interfere with 5 (A a of irrigation; he would 


have surveys and levels of all low lands taken previously to any 
application to parliament for the purpose of draining and ime . 
proving, that proper clauses may be introduced, te enable the | 
commissioners of inclosure or proprietors of the land, to 
derive the full benefits of a judicious management of the 
water. 


‘ [ know,’ says he, ‘ that land-owners suffer much in many low 
situations for want of the liberty of making a straighter or 
outlet for the flood through some other land, or by the side of a 
mill, which does not belong tothem. But I see no reason wh 
the legislature should not grant one general power to improve 
lands of that description, by cutting such drains as in the opinion 
of ‘able engineers and commissioners shall appear to be neceSsary, 
and that the damage done by such drains, and‘the value of the © 
land occupied by them, shall be settled by commissioners, or 2 
special jury. It too often happens, that a miller who has no other 
property in the parish than his mill and his water, takes a pride 
in penning up the water to the annoyance of his neighbour, and 
the great p a tat of some of the best lands, and he is generally — 
supported in this by some prescriptive right which people do not 
care to litigate ; for there is nothing more uncertain tham the de- 
termination of disputes respecting waterand water-courses. Any - 
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one who should bring about a revisal of those laws, by which 
streams of water say be better regulated, would merit the thanks 
: of his country. I could enumerate many instances where the 
water-milis do much more damage to the land than they are 
worth.’ p. xvii. 7 


Mr. Smith asserts that he has established many suctessful 
experiments in the art@of irrigation in different parts of the 
kingdom, even upon soils, and with water which were formerly 
considered to be unfit for that purpose, and that it has been 
fully proved by the accurate experiments of a most able chy- 
mist, and also by the extraordinary growth of grasses m 
Prisley meadow, that ferruginous waters are not atall prejudicial 
to vegetation. A detailed and clear account of these experi- 
ments would have added much to the value of Mr. Smith’s 
observations. 

In p. 87, a new mode of manuring Jands in the neighbour- 
hood of salt water is proposed. ' 


‘Salt itself, being known to be a most valuable manure, I de 
not see why, in many cases by the sea side, machinery might 
not be erected, to throw up sea-water for irrigation. ‘The por- 
tion of salt-water for agricultural uses must be small, and there- 
fore easily obtained for a large proportion of land, and applied 
at particular seasons in proper quantity, might destroy an asto- 
nishing number of small plants and insects, which would be 
converted into manure. I apprehend this may be one of the 
ways in which salt-water improves land. The moisture whieh 
the salt absorbs from the atmosphere may be another, putrefac- 
tion being known to be one of the greatest sources of manure, 
and fresh water in the summer months also to engender much 
animal and vegetable matter, which becomes highly putrescent. 
Where both sorts of water can be procured for irrigation, it 
might be well to float the land with fresh water enough to pro‘ 
duce animalcula, and then with salt-water to destroy them. 
Perhaps, some of our old agriculturists may think these hints 
too theoretical; the propesed experiments are not complicated 
or expensive, and probably may enable us to discover the tru 
cause of the extraordinary rich vegetation of overfown meadows, 
at the meeting of the fresh and salt-water floods.’ 


a] 


The opus magnum, to the history of which, the former 
part of the volume may be considered as little more than an 
introduction, is the extraordinary improvement of Prisley 
Bog, where the genius of Elkiigton had been foiled. Of 
this pattern of perfection a plan is given, and a more distinct 
and regular description of the manner of proceeding, than in 
the chapter professedly on the formation of water meadows ; 
dut: we cannot, therefore, accuse Mr. Smith of inequality of 
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style, as if we rightly understand him, it is the composition of 
the duke of Bedford. The ‘advantages derived frotn these 
improvements would appear imeredible, on evidence less re= 
spectable. 4 

March 1803, the meadow was stocked with 240 sheep, $ 
weeks, estimated at 6d. each, 18/. making the spring fted 
worth more than 2/, per acre. : 

April 16, shut up for hay. 

June 23, mowed 2 tons per acre, at 4/. per ton—72/. 

August 20, again mowed 1 ton, at 4/.—56/. | 

September 16, ‘put on 80 fat sheep, for 3 weeks, at 4d; 
each—4/. : ede 

And then it was fed by leati bullocks, which is not reckoned 
in the account, producing 16/. 3s. 8d. per acre. 

After a statemént of various other wonders of tlie same 
kind, our author concludes his work with a summary of the 
benefits of water-meadows : , 


‘ Their crops are produced at the least expense (taken for.0. 


considerable time together) and greatest certainty of success. 
They produce the earliest spring feed and the largest bulk of 
hay. The grass is of the most succulent nature, and the best 
food that can be ziven to breeding stock. The herbage of dry 
land is impoverished by wanting water, and that of wet land by 
its remaining stagnant, but both these evils are remedied by 
irrigation. Winter, when water is most abundant, is proved to 
be the most proper season for applying water. No one should 
be discouraged by vague opinions of improper sitaations, soil, 
or water. Water has the power of produ~ing the most manure, 
and leaving the most disposable for other parts of the farm. A 

system of irrigation is the best practicable plan of draining 
on and making -them good. All these advantages must surely 
entitle water-meadow property to the first place in the scale of 
estimation.” p. 119. 


_ — 
— — 








Art. XI1V.—Elements of Geometry, Geometrical Analysis, 
and Plane Trigonometry, with an Appendix, Notes, and 
Illustrations. By John Leslie, Profesor of Mathema- - 

Longiman & Co. 


tics in the University of Edinburgh. 
1809. Sve. 493. pp. 


THIS beok should have been entitled the Elements of 
plane Geometry, since it contains only the substance of the first 
six books of Euclid; and as solid geometry is not at a!l touched 
upon, we are inclined to suspect that the latter part of the 
work has been omitted ; yet, the author does not any where 


ad 
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intimate an intention to omit it. ‘Fhe 11th and 12th books 
of Euclid form an important part of the Elements of Geo- 
matty, and appear to be essential in an introduction to a com- 
plete course of mathematics. 
. It may serve to check the vanity of modern science, when - 
it is considered how little which is really useful the collective 
discoveries of ages have added tothe Elements of Euclid, 
‘and how few improvements in the arrangement. aifd evidence 
of the system at large have been made .by the successive 
endeavours of many learned and ingenious men, But adtii- 
rable as Euclid’s system is upon the whole, it cannot be denied 
that several parts are liable to serious objections. On this 
account, whilst almost every eminent elementary writer on 
geometry, has, in the general conduct of his performance, 
followed the methods of Euclid, many have admitted, partial 
alterations in particular passages. ‘That some of these altera- 
tions, suggested by men of acute reasoning powers, aided py 
modern discoveries, are ingenious must be fHowed ; but it has 
ttevertheless so happened, that their systent$ have beén con 
sidered upon the whole to be inferior to that of Euclid. Mr. 
Leslie has entered the lists as an adventurer, and we regret to 
add that, in our opinion, he is one more of the unsuccessful 
adventurers. 

The most important objection to the definitions in this 
work is, that the author has allowed himself the licence of 
drawing inferences, in the nature of corollaries, from the defi- 
nitions ; a licence so much at variance with scientific arrange- 
ment, that it is surprising the learned professor, who appears 
so well to understand the pure reasonings of the ancient geome- 
triciaus, should not have avoided it. Perhaps, it is u 
to say much upon so obvious an impropriety, still it may be - 
observed, that all the propositions are nothing more than de- 
ductions from the definitions, and it may be inquired, if any 
are admitted in the progress of the definitions, why are not 
all admitted? is ase: 

To the 10th definition he has added a demonstration similar 
to that in Euclid’s 15th prop. that vertical angles are equal. 
To the definition of a right angle, be has subjoined two deduc- 
tions ; first, that the angles made on the’ same side of.a line 
are equal to two right angles ; and secondly, that all right 
angles are equal. The first (which is the 18th of Euclid) no 
preceding author, as far as our recollection suggests, even of 
those least strict in demonstration, bas thought unworthy to 
be ranked as a proposition; and the latter, although it.stands 
as an axiom in Euclid, certainly requires a demonstration, and 

__ has been very clearly demonstrated in Bounycastle’s Elements 
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The present author is aware that the latter inference needs a 
, and he has attempted, wot very successfully, fo prove 
it from his definition of a right angle, of which definition it 
is proper that some notice should be taken. He defines'a 
right'angle as ‘the fourth part of an entire Circuit, or'revo- 
lution.’ ‘This definition introduces into the Elements of Geo- 
metry the principle of revolution, or, of motion, Phildso- 
phers have decided that no more principles shoutd be admitted 
than are necessary; and this rule may surely be adopted in 
geometry, a sciencé exceeding all others in thesiniplicity with 
which it is constitated. That this new principle is not neces- 
sary is very evidewt; for ‘Eviclid’s theory of right angles has 
hever beerr questioned ; the author has not even made it use- 
ful to himself, but on the contrary, he has demonstrated the 
6th prop, which is the first concerning right angles, (if we 
except those given among the definitions) from Euclid’s defi- 
nition. : : 
. The passages’in plane geometry, wherein Euclid has often 
been supposed to be principally defective, are those concern- 
ing the properties of parallel Imes, and the doctrine of pro- 
portion. It is to these points, therefore, that those whe ht 
attempted to improve the Elements, have generally directed 
their prineipal attention. We come now to examine how far 
Mr. ie has succeeded im his endeavours to place these sub- 
jects in a clearer hght. 

His first proposition on paraltel lines, he enunciates in the 
same manner as the 2yth of Euclid, which is the proposition 
where all the difficulty lies: The professor here stands 
chargeable with the same offence which he has imputed to 
Euclid, * that be had only sought to evade the difficulty by styling 
the fundamental primciple an axiom ;’ with this difference, that 

our author hes rendered the evasion less obvious, because he has 
assumed the axiom without writing it down. For in fact he has 
demonstrated only the converse of the proposition enunciated, 
that is, he has shewn that if the exterior angle is equal to the 
interior and opposite angles, the lines cannot meet, as is shewn 
in the 27th and 28th of Euclid: and this he has shewn by. ad- 
mitting the principle of motiov, or, in other words, the revo- 
lution of one of the parallel lines about a fixed point. We 
object to this mode of arguing, not only generally for the 
reason above suggested, but also, im this particular case, be« 
cause it is contrary to the hypothesis of the theorem undet 
consideration. ’ : . 

Euclid’s method of treating this subject appears to, us. to 
come nearer'to a solution of the difficulty than Mr. Leslie’s, 
or thém any other-that we haveseen, Jt only requires’ this 
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axiom to be admitted, that there can be but one parallel to 
the same line through a given point, (almost indeed a petstio 
incipii ) and then by transferring the 12th axiom, as a corol- 
, to the 28th prop. the 29th will be demonstrated without 
ifficulty. The subject has been treated somewhat im this 
manner by Bonnycastle, in his Elements, a work of which the 
ral character is that it has at once retrenched the super- 
Fiities, and supplied the deficiencies of Euclid. 

The fifth of Euclid has always been found extremely 
difficult and perplexing ; and it may safely be asserted, that his 
definition of proportion has never been understood by many 
of those who bave read it. If, therefore, any mode could be 
found, upon whatever principles, to investigate the theory of 
ratios in a manner at once easy and correct, we, for our parts, 
should be little disposed to recur to the metaphysical subtilties- 
and laborious tediousness of Euclid. With this impression 
upon our minds, we do not object to the method Mr. Leslie 
has chosen, of reducing proportion to numerical principles, 
because it is a deviation from Euclid, but because it ap 
insufficient, and is to our apprehension as much calculated to 
perplex the reader as Euclid’s manner of discussion. 

Mr. L’s, definition of proportion is, ‘ that a submultiple of 
the first is contained in the second, as often as a like submul- 
tiple of the third, is contained in the fourth.’ -The definition 
contains a property simple, and easily comprehended : but it 
cannot be applied to incommensurable quantities. Those 
who reject the 5th of Euclid, are in general too much inclined 
to depreciate the importance of adapting the theory of ratios 
to incommensurables: they do not seem to be well aware 
how essential the consideration of these quautities is in inves- 
tigating the proportions of geometrical magnitudes. That 
Mr. Leslie has occasionally forgotten this (for it will appear’ 
that it has'not escaped his knowledge) may be collected from 
the following passage in his notes: — 


*The obscurity that confessedly pervades the 5th book of 
Euclid, being occasioned solely by the attempt to extend the defi- 
nition of proportion to the case of incommensurables, the theory 
ef which is contained in his 10th book—the pertinacity of mo- 
dern editors of the Elements in retaining such an intricate ‘defi- 
nition, appears the more singular, since, omitting all the books 
relative to the properties of numbers, they have not given the 
slightest intimation respecting even the existence of incommen- 
surable quantities.’ p, 463. 


If this might have served some preceding authors as an 
apology for deviating from Euclid, it cannot avail the authog 
2 ° 
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of the work now under our consideration, since he has shewn 
- what incommensurable quantities are, and bas proved their 
existencé in two geometrical instances.. He fas not only 
shewn ‘their existence ; he has allowed the possibility of their 
entering into other a in several places, parti 
in the jst of the 6th , where he treats of the 
tionality of diverging lines cut by parallel lines, aa in the 
35th of the 6th, where it is shewn that angles are as their sub- 
tending arcs. The first of these propositions, the author 
makes the foundation of the whole of the 6th book, and of 
all those propositions in which the proportions of i 
uantities are ascertained: Need we observe that the latter is 
the principle upon which trigonometry must be grounded, and 
a great part of the practical uses of geometry, as far as they 
apply to navigation and astronomy ? 

It is likewise obvious, that iif the whole of the 5th book, 
which treats of proportion in the abstract, it is necessary that 
the possibility of incommensurable quantities should be held 
in remembrance ; otherwise, all those propositions in the 6th 
book, and in other parts of the mathematics, wherein propor- 
tions are transformed according to methods intended to be 
’ proved in the 5th book, must become uncertain: and of thig 

the professor seems to be. aware. We shall transcribe the 
passage in his introduction to the 5th book, wherein he admits 


this, and explains the method he has adopted to meet the diffi- 
-eulty. 


t 


« But mathematical quantities are not all susceptible of such 
perfect mensuration. Two quantities may be conceived to beso. 
constituted, as not to admit another which will measure them 
completely, or be contained in both without leaving a remainder. 
Yet, this apparent imperfection which proceeds entirely from 

-the infinite variety ascribed to possible magnitude, creates no 
real obstacle to the progress of accurate science, The measure, 
er_primary element, being assumed still smaller and smaller, its 
corresponding remainder must be perpetually diminished, This 
continued exhaustion will hence approach its absolute term, 
nearer than any assignable difference.’ p, 147. 


The reader is accordingly taught, by the course of reason- 
ing pursued throughout the 5th book, and in so much of the 
6th, as is demonstrated immediately from Mr. L’s. definition 
of proportion, that these remainders, because they are less 
than any assignable difference, are to be entirely disregarded ; 
and that the multiple of the approximating common measure 
which comes nearest to the quantity is to be considered as the 
quantity itself. This author charges Euclid with having 
‘ sheltered himself behind a certain indefipitude of principle :’ 
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we could have wished that he had pointed out wherein this 
evasion (for his phrase amounts to this) consists. But be this 
charge substantiated, or ot, it is certain the author has com: - 
mitted a similar fault in the principle of rejecting the remain- 
ders, because they are small. Those who remember the 
difficulties involved in the theory of prime and ultimate ratios, 
and of evanescent quantities, must remember also the differ- 
ences of opinion, between men of considerable mathematical 
knowledge, which have occasionally occurred respecting the 
accuracy of the resulting deductions: and they will be dis- 
posed to think that to a young student in geometry, this mode 
_ of reasoning can appear neither certain, nor explicit. Such a 
reader, knowing no more of the mathematics than he finds in 
this book, (atid for such readers we présume the book to be 
written) cannot but feel somg doubts as to the accuracy of 
the reasoning, and the truth of the inferences, when he is told 
that a quantity has the same ratio to a part of a given quan- 
tity that it has to the whole, because the difference may be 
made infinitely small, and the whole is the limit to which the 
part approaches. 

This is precisely what the reasoning comes to; because the ° 
author has not shewn, as*he might have done, that wherever 
@ proportion takes place, if there is no exact common mea- 
sure to the two first terms, there is no exact common measure 
to the two last; and that, therefore, there is a compensation : 
but, even if he had shewn this, perhaps, it could not be proved 
that the compensation would be just. ‘Thomas Simpson, in- 
deed, whose theory is, in substance, the same as this, has 
shewn a method by whieh the truth of proportions, demon- 
strated on the supposition of commensurable quaptities, is 
established in the case of incommensurables ; the method 
being much the same as that used by Euclid (which we regret 
Mr. .L. did not retaim) in demonstrating that ‘circles are in 
the duplicate ratio of their diameters.’ | 

The author bas not succeeded in clearing away the tto 
great difficulties of plane geometry which occur m the Ele- 
ments of Euclid ; but let it be urged on his behalf, that he has 
only failed where all his predecessors have failed. His ill 
success arises neither from want of industry, nor want of 
talents; and he has been overwhelmed by difficulties from 
which no man has yet been able to emerge, and which have 
defied even the minute exactness of Euclid, and the laborious 
vigilance. of Dr. Simson. Of Mr. Leslie too it may be said, 
‘ Magnis tamen excidit ausis.’ ; 

With the exception of the passages already mentioned, and 
some trivial ma@ccuracies, Mr. L’s. Elements are entitled to 
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‘ commendation; . The demonstrations are’ in general clear an@? 
correct: to some propositions which Euclid has proved by’ 
the argumentum ad absurdum, are given elegant direct ' 

monstrations. The whole of the 4th book, in particular,’. 
' deserves high praise for the mode of arrangement; the neat- 
ness of the constructions, and the fulness of information con-" 
tained in it. 

A great number of propositions, not to be found in Buchidy’ 
and many not in any other elementary treatise, are incorpo- 
rated into this work. Some of these propositions are both 
elegant and useful, and such as may properly stand im an’ 
elementary book ; but many are unnecessary, and some ap-’ 
pear perfectly useless, It is ill judged to encumber the student 
with knowledge that ts to him ot essential. ‘Phere is a cer- 
tain series of propositions which are generally and frequently 
applicable, and from which all othets may, without much 
difficulty be deduced ; give him these, and leave him to dis- 
cover other properties (which are less often required) when he 
may have occasion for them. ‘This will teach him, what is 
to him of more use, than all that science can bestow ;—the 
habit of thinking for himself, and of bringing into action the 
resources of his own mind. 

The other parts of the work our limits will not allow us to 
notice so fully as their merit demands. In the first book of 
the Appendix, the author has given the methods of performing 
some geometrical problems by means of straight lines only, 
and inthe second by circles only. Much ingenuity and geo- 
metrical invention have been wasted upon these u eless, though’ 
curious speculations. Pte 

The highest claim which the author has to approbation, 
rests upon the geometrical analysis. ‘There are three: books, 
which contain nearly ninety propositions ; the greater part of 
which have been handed down to us by tradition, as the 
stufies in the ancient ‘schools of geometry ; bit, lost, from 
the effects of time and accident, they have been restored, or, 
(if the phrase be conceded) re-invent-d, from detached ves- 
tiges and occasional hints, by the successive labours of several, 
learned mathematicians. Mr. Leslie has rendered a very ac- 
ceptible service to the science by collecting these scattered 
materials, no doubt with great exertion and commendable in- 
dustry ; and he has added sonie propositions which are-of 
modern invention ; but there are few of these which are not 
to be found in other authors, The demonstrations of these 
propositions are conceived in the spirit and purity of the 
ancient geometers ; and the whole of the geometrical analysis 
is fully entitled to ample unreserygd praise. It is calculated 
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to be of important benefit to young men who have 
through the elements, and at the same time will afford much 
pleasure, and some instruction to those more advanced in 

The Treatise on Trigonometry is sufficiently easy and cor- 
rect, but it is merely elementary, and is not adapted to teach 
the practice ; neither the modes of calculation, nar the solu- 
tions by construction are.explained. The notes although 
they are brief, contain some interesting information. 

The professor hes not effected all that he intended; but 
his work in many parts may be serviceable, and by the pe- 
rusal of it we have occasionally been much gratified. 








Art. XV—Mylius’s School Dictionary of the English 
Language, intended for those by whom a Dictionary is 
used as a Series of daily Lessons, in which such Words 
as are pedantical, vulgar, indelicate, and obsolete, are 
omitted; and such only are preserved as are purely and 
simply English, or are of necessary Use, and universal 
Application. The second Edition, to which is prefixed, 
a New Guide to the English Tongue, by Edward Bald- 
win, Esq. London, Godwin, Skuner-Street, @s. 6d. fine, 
and 2s. on common Paper. 


THIS work is intended to abridge the: labour of acquiring 

a competent knowledge of the English tongue ;.and it ap- 

pears upon the whole better adapted for that purpose than 

most of the publications which are written’ with similar 

intent. The first ve of this work, which is called, 4 
s 


nex Guide to the lish Tongue, is almost entirely taken 
from Mr. David Booth’s admirable ‘ Introduction to an Ana- 
lytical Dictionary of the English Language,’ which was men- 
- tioned in the C. R. for December, 1807, p. 443. The only 
novelty which we have discovered, is to be found in what 
Mr. Baldwin calls tables of ‘ the real declensions of the - 
English tongue.’ We will extract two of these tables as 


specimens. 
I. IX, 


* Love, substantive. Use, substantive. 

Love, verb. Disuse, negative substantive. 
. Lovely, adjective. Use, verb. “ee 

Unlovely, negative adj.  Disuse, negative verb. 


Mtbe person. Wecal,, padiestive, 
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Lovetiness, substantive User, substantive of the person. 


of. the thing. Usefulness, . p 
ng U peti substantive of the thing. 


Usefully, 
Uselessly, 


Mr. Baldwin has exhibited examples of thirteen of this new 
species of declensions. As we have been in the constant habit 
of associating the term declension, with those changes of termi- 
nation, which are used in thé nouns —_ verbs in the Greek, 
Latin and other languages, to denote the different cases, 
tenses, and moods, we should have been more pleased if Mr. 
Baldwin had called his declensions, tables of derivations, or ta- 
bles of the modifications of sense and sound, which any radical . 
word undergoes. AS’ many parts of speech, or chiiegs of 
words shoot out from one sadical, as verbs, adjectives, adverbs 
&c. from the name of some particular thing or substantive, it 
might be useful to form a dictionary arranged into tables like 
the declensions of Mr. Baldwin, in order to shew how one 
root gradually sends forth a variety of words, which have al- 
ways more or less affinity to the parent stock, but the sense 
of which is altered or modified by certain accessions, dimi- 
nutions, or qualifications of meaning. ‘The first words, which 
man invents are undoubtédly the names of things, and these 
must serve him for sometime, as they do children to express 
their paucity of ideas. ‘The first verbs are formed by adding . 
the personal, pronoun to the substantive. Many adjectives, 
particularly in the Latin and Greek languages, are produced 
the same way, as liber tener miser sacer where er, is 
the German personal pronoun he, which originated, as. Mr. 
Booth has well remarked, from the Celtic er, signifying man. 
Hence may be explained the termination ot ie numerous 
English personal substantives in er and or. But to return more 
immediately to the object of the present article, We think that 
this dictionary might have been rendered much more useful 
to thie learners of the language, if the whole had been thrown 
into the form of that part of the introductory matter which 

‘contains what are called the tables~of declensions. Thus the 
words, instead of being placed in strict alphabetical order, 
would have been arranged under their different radicals, in 
much the same manner as they are in the Lexicon of Sca- 
pula, or the thesaurus of Damm. The juvenile student, whe 
was required to find any particular word, would according te 
this plan, be abliged to exercise a little of his reflective power 
before he began the search. He would first have to consider 
whether the word, which he wished to find, was a simple of 
a compound term, whether a radical or derivative, &e. &c. 


t adverb.’ 





ane ae 


ed 


<5 in hae be are 
a ee 
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We throw out this hint to Mr. Baldwin, and advise him to 
lose no time in forming a dictionary on this plan, which, if 
well executed, must, froth its general utility, have a consider- 
able circulation. We were mucli pleased with Mr. Booth’s 
plan of giving the meaning of the different prefixes and suf- 
fixes in the English language, in the beginning of his work, in 
order to abridge the size of his dictionary, by saving the neces- 
sity of inserting a multitude of words of which the sense may be 
readily ascertained as soon as that of the prefixes or suffixes 
is understood. Thus, for instance, when it is known that the 
prefix de signifies ‘ off or away from something,’ to which 
the word refers, or from what the word itself simply denotes 
there can be no necessity for inserting in the dictionary all the 
compounds of de which are to be foutid in the English vos 
cabulary. For the scholar who knows the meaning of de cané 
not be at a loss for the meaning of debar, decrease, decamp, 
decompose; nor would it be necessaty to those who weré 
previously taught that the suffix Sy was from the Latin facere, 
to insert in a dictionary. all the English words which termi- 
nate in fy as beautify, liquefy purify, &c. &e. Those who 
are taught that the termination /y etymologically signifies like, 
will, by no means want to have the pages of their dictionary 
occupied by all the adjectives and adverbs in the English lan- 
guage which terminate in /y, as lovely, man/y, godly, &c, or 
beautilully, feebly, ab/y, kind/y, &c. If Mr Baldwin, or 
Mr. M ml will favour us with a school dictiouary arranged 
according to the plan of Mr. Booth, with the omission of 
those words whose sense may be readily defined when the 
meaning of their prefixes or suffixes is understood, and if they 
will arrange the words themselves, not in alphabetical order 
but in classes of etymological descent, or of genealogical affi- 
nity, we think that they will consult both their own interest, 
and that of the rising generation. 2 


- _ 
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Art. 16.—Scripture Characters, in a Series of } arses Sermons, —— 


at St, James's Church, Bath, by the Rev. Richard Warner, 
that Parish. London, Wilkie & Robinson, 1810. 12mo, 5s. 


_GENERAL exhortations to duty, or general descriptions of 
virtue or of vice, are very weak and insipid, unless ed ints 


urete of 
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particulars, and thus made to correspond with the familier 
details of common life. But, however particular the instructions 
of the moratist or the preacher may be, they must lose part of 
their efficacy, unless they are illustrated in the lives of individuals: 
Hence we highly approve of sermons, in which some particular 
Virtue or vice is treated in reference to some particular character, 
Instruction is thus rendered more vivid and interesting; and, 
consequently, more easy of retention and more likely to be res 
tained: It must indeed be confessed that the Scriptures,- par- 
ticularly those of the New Testament, furnish but very few and 
very scanty nofices of the lives of individuals ; whiely the preacher 
can adduce, as exemplifications of the truths which he wished4o 
enforce. . More biographical particulars are scattered through the 
general history of the Oid Testament ; to which the preacher may 
have recourse to illustrate the moral nature of man, and to deliver 
precepts and cautions which may not be useless.to an audience 
even in the nineteenth century. of the christian era, These 
sermons of Mr. Warner are fifteen in number, and refer to the. 
characters of Adam, Noah, Abraham, Joseph, Job, Moses, Balaam, 
David, John the Baptist, Peter, Judas Iscariot, Pontius Pilate, and 
Paul. This work does not exhibit a very deep insight into 
human nature, but it contains many sensible remarks, We 
noted some few passages which appeared to us objectionable 
during the perusal, as, where the author says, p. 151, ‘ to trans~ 
ress is the essence of our nature, and others of similar import ; 
t such sentiments, which constitute what may be called the 
badge ofa particular class of religionists, will with suck persons 
be an additional recommendation of this volame. 


Art. 17.—A Discourse delivered on board His Majesty's Ship Trident, in 
Maita Harbour, Nav. 19th, occasioned by the Death of Sir A. J. Ball, 
Bart. His Majesty's Civil Commissioner for admnistering the Affairs of 
Malta, ang its ies, Rear-Admiral of the White, &c. §c. 
By Richard Crutwell, LL.B. Chaplain of the said Ship, and late. 
Secretary to the Rear-Admiral. London, Cadell & Davis, 1809, 


NO novelty of remark can well be expected in a funeral sermon; 
Mr. Cratwell has detailed the common places of admonition, of 
solace and of hope, which are properly enforced on such occasions. 


Aart. 18+—The Sin and Folly of Cruelty to Brute Animals ; a Sermon, 
By Thomas Moore. London, Johnson, 1810, 9d. 

WE wish that christian ministers would more often preach on . 
this subject, and never let the year pass witheut delivering at least 
ene sermon on the sin of cruelty to that part of the sensitive 
creation who want language to make known their wrongs, A 
great senator seems to think that cruelty to the brutes produces 
courage, and renders the character robust ;.but we believe it will 
be found that this.species of cruelty is always.accompanied with 
cowardice. Those who are most in the habit of giving ain to 
animals, will be commonly found most afraid of Belthg it 
themselves. We remember te have been once told by a person 
who drove agreat trade in extracting plebeian teeth, that butchere 

Cait. Rev. Vol. 20, Sprit, 1810. Ff 
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were the persons who gave him most trouble from the timidity 
and irresolution which they betrayed. Yet these same butchers 
were, no doubt, perfect adepts in cutting the throats of lambs and 
calves, and in crushing the skulls of cows and oxen with a pole-axe. 
But, when the necessity came for inflicting a temporary pain on 
themselves, it appears that their former habits had not taught 
them even that common hardihood, which a woman, or a petit- 
maitre. would practice better than they. It may be regarded 
as a general truth, liable to very few exceptions, that cruelty 
makes men cowards ; and that men are always brave in proportion 
as they are humane. Let the advocates for bull-baiting and cock- 
fighting remember this. 


Arr. 19.—Select Passages from the Holy Scriptures, containing a sum- 
mary of religious and moral Instruction, proper to be committed te 
Memory by young Persons. Compiled by Henry Tuke ; second Edition. 
York, Blanchard, 6d, 


We are fiiendly to this method of instruction. 


Arr. 20.—Remarks on the Reverend Mr. Simeon’s ‘fresh Cautions to the 
Public.” By Edward Pearson, D.D. Master of Sidney College, 
Cambridge, and. Christian Advocate in that University. London, 
Hatchard, is. 


These remarks are written with candour and good humour, 
without the bitterness or asperity of a controversialist. 


Art. 21.—< Sermon, preached at St. Aubin’s Chapel, Jersey, on Occasion 
of the Jubilee, when His M sty George III. entered the fiftieth Year 
of his Reign. By the Rev. W. G. Plees, Jersey, P. Mourant, 1809, 
4to, 16 pp. 

Mr, Plees is a very sensible preacher ; and appears to entertain 
very just notions of the Christian covenant. His sermon is not 
inferior to any which we have read on the Jubilee; and we 
request him not to forget in the next discourse which he publishes, 
to place the name of a London bookseller in bis title-page. 


Art. 22.—The Spirit of Christianity, exhibited in a faithful digest of 
those Declarations and moral Precepts of Jesus Christ, which are of 
eneral Application, and which are recorded in unambiguous Terms, 
Tsetse, aton, High-Holborn, 1810, 12mo, pp. 86. 


THE essence of christianity, as a collection of rules for our 
conduct in this life, and for the moral qualification of our nature 
fer a better, is compried in the present volume. 


POLITICS. 


Art. 23.—A Notice of the Evidence given in the Committee of the 
' House of Commons, during the Inquiry into. the Conduct and Polic 
of the late ition to the River Scheldt, with Observations. ‘The 
hole intended to facilitate and elucidate a just and clear View of the 
Matters in Discussion. London, Becket, 1810, 2s. 6d. 


Arr. 24.—Thoughts on the Resolutions to be. moved this Day, Monday, 
March 26, in the House of Commons, By Lord Porchester. London, 
Becket, 1810. 
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Art. 25,— Brief Remarks upon the public Letter of Sir Richard Strachan, 
an fre Narrative of the Earl of Chatham; second Edition, London, 
et, 1810. viva 


THESE three pamphlets contain adefence of the Walcheren 
expedition. Its policy, its wisdom, the vigour of the execution, 
and the conduct of the commander in chief, are extolled inys 
strain of declamatory panegyric. The mind of the country is, 
we believe, fully made up oh the subject ; and the resolutions of 
the house of commons, which have acquitted the ministers and 
approved the plan, as well as the execution, have made no alter 
ation in the sentiments of the people. But those resolutions 
have unfortunately strengthened the general belief, that thé ma- 
jority of the house of commons are under a species of influence, 
which, in many cases, renders.them insensate:to the farce of 
truth, and to the real ¢nterest¢ of the country. It isallowed by all, 
except by a certain number of persons, with whom wrong is 
right and right is wrong, that the annals of this country do not 
furnish an instance in which any armament.of the same mag~ 
nitude and expense ever sailed from our <ifores, which performed: 
so little, or terminated in-a manner so disasctous and disgraceful. 
A wise man is said before he undertakes to build a house, to sit 
down and calculate the cost; and when acabrnet of statesmen 
who are supposed to be, and who certainly ought to be pre- 
eminently wise, project any achievement of great national im- 
portance, does it not behove them to consider. not only the 
practicability of .the scheme, but, supposing. it. practicable, 
whether it be worth the expense of, blood and treasure, which it 
must cost? Now, for a moment setting aside the prodigal waste 

‘of lives, which has been occasioned ‘by the failure of the .ex- 
pedition, let us ask whether, if it had succeeded to the utmost 
extent of the original expectation, whether if the marine in the 
Scheldt had been destroyed, and the citadel of Antwerp taken, 
the object would not have been dearly purchased by an expen- 
diture of eleven millions sterling, which the expedition is sup- 
d to have cost at the lowest calculation? . Would not Bona- 
parte himself for half the:.sum have put us in: the possession of 
Antwerp, and supplied us with torches. to set his ships on fire? 
We verily believe that he would not have héaitated a moment if 
the offer had been made; as be must have known that he could 
retake Antwerp whenever he chose, and that he had resources 
at all times for building more ships than he has sailors to navigate. - 
Buonaparte can build ships with facility, bat his wide-spread 
domirfiions will not so readily supply sailors to man them! It ig 
out object rather to prevent him from making sailors, than from 
building ships; and this we do more effectually by depriving him 
of ‘his fisheries; his commerce, and his colonies, than by sendin 
a cargo of combustibles into the Scheldt to destroy his men 
war. With the resources for ship-building which, Buonaparte 
possesses, we can not for any great length of time prevent bim 
frem having a large navy; but ships without experienced sailors - 
need be no object of — and we believe that nothing 
vied tad : 2 yes han ed ynizod 
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but the extensionof his commerce in 4 long interval of peace tah 

enable him to procure a body of sailors at all capable of rivaling 

the skill and bravery of British seamen. But, supposing peace 

to be made witli Bonaparte to-morrow, atid to continue for ten or 

even twenty years, his commerce during tbat! period could not be 

nguch extended, while his present system of tyranny is contimged, 

while property is so insecure in his dominions, while the power ef 
taxation, which he exercises is so Arbitrary, and while civiland 
personal liberty are so little respected. The history of the world 

will prove that commercial prosperity is, in a great measure, 

dependent on political freedom; and we might as well expecta 

child to be reared in the paws of a bear, as Commerce to grow 

and flourish under the pressure of despotism. s" 

But to'teturn to the pamphlets before us. We have asked 
whether, if the scheme for destroying the French ships in the 
Scheldt, and for capturing the citadel of Antwerp, had even 
been carried into execution, the object obtained would have been 
worth the expense incurred? We should havedone Bonapartean . 
injury, which, with his extraordinary resources, he could easily ¢ 

ir, but in doing it, we should have expended more than eleven 
millions of money, besides the destruction of more than twenty 
thousand of our best troops. Might not'this treasure and these 
troops have been employed in a manner more conducive to our 
own security and ‘advantage? This is the criterion by which the 
real wisdom or folly of the expedition ought to be determined.— 
But the writers of these pamphlets, in the first of which a good 
deal of special pleading, and‘no small share of ingenuity are dis- 
played, seem to think that the capture of Walcheren, and the de- 
struction of the basin of Flushing, were objects of such mighty 
mément, as not to be put in competition with the bleod: and 
treasure which they cost. One of the writers represents the 
most important and desirable oisject of the expedition to have been 
effected by the conquest of Walcheren. 

* As to the relative importance of the objects,’. says the 
author of the “ notice of the evidence,” ‘higher wp the river, 
it may be permitted to express a very considerable ‘doubt, 
whether it has not been grossly .mis-stated, in any, compatisop, 
which has been made of tliem, with the permanent ion of 
Walcheren ; which was, evidently, the; intention ahd calculation 
of this government, as it had been the longing, thongh vaio, 
desire of many preceding administrations, The arsenals and 
docks of Antwerp tre not (ia the humble judgment oféhe writer) 
half so full of apprehension and danger to this country, as the 
basin of Flushing. It is‘ from thence that invasion menanes the 
Thames, from thence that one suddenly collecting the imau- 
merable transports, which lie under his hands, -in the canals and 
rivers of Holland and Flanders, Bonaparte may emit 2 fleet of 
sity ships of the line, to convoy them during a navigation of 
from twelve to four and twenty hours; and from. thence, thet ia 
the mean time, as soon as he has restored the very foundations, 
which We have demolished, of ‘the piers and. abutments-of ‘thia 
great basin, he will awe and threaten us with the terror of bis 


x 
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eye, that. he will us to the ground with perpetual, one 
watching, and,apprehension, as the poet describes the Baraay 
face under the fascinating horrors of superstition. 


« Humans ante oculos. feedd.cum vita jaceret, 
Ip terris, oppressa gravi sub religione, 
Que caput é ceeli regionibus ostendebat — 
.. Horribjli, super immistitans,’ &c. 
Lucrszt, |, i. v. 


* Wis true that the far greater part of this navy is to.be furnished 
from Antwerp; but Flushing is the outport, at which it takes'in 
its armament and ammunition, where it rides in tranquil ‘shelter 
and se¢urity, while our observing squadrons are Laie by wan 
storm, or forced to abandon their cruizing ground altogether, 
neither at Yarniouth or the Downs is the — secure, nor 
do we possess any naval station, upon the whole of our eastern 
coast, which, as I apprehend, can be called a harbour, or afford 
eer for the orice appojnted to watch the enemy in the 


‘ Under this view of the campaign, it is impossible that those 
persons, who concur in it, should not think its most portant 
object to have been accomplished; and that if ministers had been ‘ 
obliged to disjoin and choose between the component parts of their 
project, it would have been more politic and beneficial ta the couhtry, 
to have made the.conquest of Walcheren, than to have déstroyed the 
French fleet in the Scheldt, or the docks at Antwerp. 

«4n this conclusion I am guided by the opinion of the chief 
engineer above cited,’ confirmed by that of Commadore Owen 
and General Don, all concurring, in efféct, to establish the point, 
that the basin camnot be re-established withia two years ; because 
I am not aware that any blow could have been inflieted-at' Antwerp 
or in the river, whieh, with an unlimited quantity of human 
labour, Bonaparte could not have repaired within that. periad. 

- © B cannot therefore think, that it would have: been justifiable 
to ‘have committed so much to hazard, for the sake of destro 

the docks and ships at ae as for: the conquest: of a my 
tiation, of -which,. if we ud have Jats poses ntly retained. it, . the 
importance would have proved nd incalculably bene- 
ficial ; and, by, , the Popes posession “ay which, ingen) ur 
pov we © conierag A cred Binge r advantages 

age 


the glorious le in. pia Re Pent alone. 
meee lene eles a M2 i a at Teast, from, the ‘Moet 
m 


Waleuee. © and‘ the pgp 


de shel shag rae 


ona et 
beth the attainment was. 


And jit is ineve int of view as 
eealt in those (wo principal ong, he 
attempting 9, thing cap be called failing init) « 


such an extravagant excess of as we have la 
casion to witnegs i in the nation.’ 
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The author of the « Thoughts on the Resolutions,” &c. strews 
> the following declamatory tinsel over the folly and iniquity of the 
Walcheren expedition. sae | 
‘ So far? says he, ‘from disgraée of any sort having been received 

on this expedition, it is impossible’ 66 desiy, that so far a8 it pro- 

ceded, it was crowned with perfect victory and suééess. Op- 
posed to the enemy, the British arms have done nothing but 

triumph ; the mercenaries of Napoleon have not won a trophy 
from them ; and it is ne light or unnoticeable point of the present 
Preposterous situation; into which we hive been whined and 
condoled so ingenious|y, that the French Ruier hurls the sentence 
of death against his General for being beat, and we-are: putting 
Commander and Ministers together upon their trial for having 
succeeded, The conquest of Flushing, Veer, Ramekin; &c. &c. 
with ten thousand prisoners of war, is thrown into the shade, 
while our excessive sensibility is all engrossed and monopolized 
by the Medical Staff and the Ague. We have no eyes to pore 
over any thing but epidemic disorders, just as if we had never 
heard of the Yellow Fever or the Dyseistéry in other conquests, 
and no otber island in which we had: set our feet; had had its 
peculiar and more ravaging mortality !. snd od Avot 

_ “Our great Poet says that 

* The poor beetle that we tread upon, 
In corporal sufferanee feels a pang as, great, 

; As when a giantdies; — « ys ' 

and I am sure that the warrior who combats the:infectious insects 
of the air, to whose duty it falls to contend with the tainted atoms 
of the marsh and trench, deserves of bis country.as saueli as he 
whose more brilliant ‘star conducts him to the »eri¢einter of a 
giant. If them the undertaking of this expedition could not be 
avoided with honour and true policy, and/if, in the conduct of it, 
no disgrace or dishonour have been received, why should we 
tear the laurel from our own brow, but from the baleful spirit of 
party, or the more base and factious influence of private, persone] 
ambition ard close. closet intrigue?’ hs acicula fag adso'd of 
Ant. 26,—A Defence of Bank Notes, by John Grenfell, Esq.’ No Pub- 
_ THE following is- ttie consolatory assettion of. Mr. Grenfell, 
which ‘wé could wish to huve found sépported by’ some more 








ample evidence, than be has adduced ; ‘Our pound sterling Tias 
been actually exchanged for more than its correspoyiding” value, 
in both. Hamburgh and French ¢urtency, sind’ bark have 
made part of our currency.” “Thus the author stome tpéWnied to 


make us believe that the fatal restriction, whi¢h Mr: Pit The to 
‘on the’ payaients of the bank io specie, havé'tended 'th‘exalé the 
value of our paper-¢arrency both at home and‘abrodd,”" 
Ant. $%+The Veto. A Commentary on. the Grenville Manifesto,” By 
:, Cornelius Keogh, Esq. late of Mount Jerome, in Ireland, @ Catholie, 
and is Member of some Literary: Sacietics. London, Sherwood, ‘4810, 


ER s 


Mr. KEOGH appears to be 2 gentleman of warm feelings 
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which he takes no pains to moderate, and which he expresses, as 
they arise, in language, which his natural temperament seems 
forcibly to impel. We do not think that,.in discussing such a- 
weighty question, as-that of Catholic Emancipation, any benefit 
is likely to be produced, by vehemence of invective, or intem- 
perance of abuse, by passionate declamation or personal scurrility. 
Surely it does not become the Catholics of Ireland to alienate 
the friends to their just claims by the violence which they dis- 
play towards those who think that the boon, if granted, ought 
to be accompanied with conditions, which are, or are supposed to 
be, requisite to the security of the Protestant establishment. We 
are not among those who think the Veto of so much cons€quence 
as it is thought, either by the Catholic clergy on one side, or by 
some rather timid Protestants on the other. We are indeed far 
from wishing that this prerogative should be retained by the 
pope ; but we do not see, at the same time, how it can be con- 
sistently either ceded to, or exercised by his present Protestant 
majesty. Perhaps, therefore, the Catholics, as long as their 
ministers are not salaried by the state, had better keep their 
ecclesiastical appointments in their own hands; and let the bishops 
be elected by a majority of the clergy in each diocese, without — 
submitting that election either to the ratification of a pope, of 
an emperor, or a king. ‘ 


POETRY. 


Ant, 28.—The Battles of Talavera. A Poem. Sixth Edition, corrected 
with some Additions. London, Murray, 1810. 8v0. 2s, 6d. 


THE ballad-style which may be said to have been revived by 
Mr. Walter Scott, is here employed to describe the battle of 
Talavera. The author has depicted the well-known events of the 
battle with a close adherence to truth ;—but he has not attempted 
to introduce any particulars of individual suffering, which might 
have heightened the interést of the poem, and awakened the 
affections during the perusal. One fault of this work is that it 
deals too much in general description, which can hardly fail of 
being tame and vapid, unless blended with animating circum- 
stances. The author thus describes the three vigorous attacks, 
whieh the French made on General Hill's position, which he 
represents to have all taken place about midnight. 


‘ Thrice came they on, and thrice their shock 
Rebounding breaks, as from the rock 

The wintery billows thrown ; 
And many a gallant feat is done, 
And many a laurel lost and won, 

Unwitnessed and unknown. 
Feats that atchieved in face of day, 
In Peter’s holy aisle, for aye 

Had lived in sculptur’d stone. 
Oh, for a blaze from heaven to light 
The wonders of that gloomy fight 
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The guetdon to bestow, 
Of which the sullen envious night 
_  Bereaves the warrior’s brow ! 
Darkling they fight, and only know 
If chance has sped the fatal blow, 
Or, by the trodden corse below, 

*’ Or by the dying groan : 
Furious they strike without a mark, 
Save now and then the sulphurous spark 
Mlumes some visage grim and dark, 

That with the flash is gone !’ 


This is, perhaps, altogether, as favourable a specimen of 
the poem as we could have produced. The last lines are well 
imagined. 

NOVELS. : 


Arr. 29.—Scenes in Feudal Times. A Romance, 4 vols. By R. H. 
Wilmot. London, Robinson, 1809. . 

THIS romance is as romantic as any lover of this kind of - 
reading can wish for, and by no means uninteresting, though it 
must be allowed that there is not any thing very new in the 
mysterious nocturnal visit, the spiral staircase, the spacious cor- 
ridor, the ruined abbey, or the gloomy vault. We have had all 
these repeated so often, that it would be difficult to strike out 
any thing new. ‘The interest of this romance rests almost 
entirely on the distress of mind of the Baton Fitzbaynham ; the 
reason of this distress is very well concealed, and the story inge- 
niously put together. 

In his youth he is worked upon by the instigation of a man, 
who has been brought up in the family, by the name of Sebastian, to 
believe that his most beloved and intimate friend, a Spanish noble- 
man, has seduced his sister, the lady Eloise. In his rage, at the 
disgrace, he, in company with Sebastian, surprizes the nobleman 
who is going to meet Eloise (to whom he is privately married,), 
fights him, and leaves him for dead. Stung with remorse as soon 
as his friend falls, he goes in search of assistance, but on his 
return finds him removed, and no intelligence whatever for many 
years can be procured, At the same time, the lady Eloise, and 
Sebastian also disappear, and no trace can be found, nor any 
intelligence of the fate of the lady be obtained. Thesé trans- 
actions embitter the remaining days of the baron, whose suffer- 
ings are aggravated by the very unamiable and cruel behaviour 
of his eldest son, who faintly suspects what has happened, from 
some information which has transpired, and holds his father’s 
life in a kind of purgatory, by his threats of an exposure, 
accusing him of murder, Sebastian, who is the author of these 
miseries, is represented as being in love with the lady Eloise, 
and is made by the Spanish nobleman, the confidant of their 
— marriage. Stung with revenge, disappointed love, am- 

ition, and ail the direful passions that can possess the human 
mind, he forms the scheme of making the baron murder his 
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friend, carriés off the lady Eloise, and confines her with. the 
inféntion of intimidating her; and compelling her te marry him, 
In this he is disappointed by the death of this amiable and ill- 
fated lady, who dies in giving birth to 2 son, whom she commits 
to the care of a worthy friar, charging him to’hide the child 
from Sebastian, which the friar accomplishes. This second dieap- 
pointment of Sebastian renders him more farious, and, for some 
time, deprives him of his senses. Om the return of bis reason, 
he comes to the,diabolical determination of getting a 
the child, in order to murder him, and destroy the Fitzbaynham 
family. He changes his name, and travels about a prey to ma- 
lice and revenge. * He falls soon: after into the company ef the 
baron’s eldest son, on his travels in Italy, who marries a lady 
of quality, intimate with Sebastian, and who is represented as, « 
possessing all the bad passions which inhabit. the breast of Sebaa- 
tian, She is a murderer and an adukeress. She is also made 
the agent in Scbastian’s schemes, and prompts him on to further 
crimes. Sebastian at length, gains the sight of Eloise’s. son 
whilst. in the habit of a noviciate, assisting at the altar, 
during some grand ceremony in the chapel of the convent, in- 
which he is secluded by the good old friar, of whom he demande 
him. The friar, alarméd for the danger of his ward, sends hia 
away in the night. Sebastian, suspecting that this would be the 
case, follows and overtakes him, as he finds refuge for the ai 
in a ruined castle, and, gaining admittance, attempts to m 
him when he isteposing on abed; but the youth whois called, 
Almeric, happening to see him, has time to escape. Almerie 
to the wars, where he distinguishes himself is knighted. 
Fe aceunipanica the baron Fitzbaynham’s second son to England. 
Sebastian soon after in disguise visits the castle, and seizes Sir 
Almeric, and confines him in a dungeon, We are then trans- 
ported into France, to the chateau of the baron, where the events, 
of which we have endeavoured to give the heads, had taken 
place. Here more mystery and trouble ensue. Sebastian ie 
the demon who haunts the grounds, visits the baron, and pro- 
claims him a murderer. Here also he brings Sir Almeric to 
visit the tomb of his mother, and endeavours to persuade him to 
revenge her death by the murder of the baron, and failing in 
this attempt, stabs him. We cannot follow the various incidents, 
surprizes, and escapes that oecur, but hasten to the conclusion, 
which . that the marchioness, who is wife: to the baron’s eldest 
son, jealous of Jacquenette, the daughter of the baron, instigates 
Sebastian to stab bes whilst she is‘asleep. In this he is ‘pte- 
vented by Sir Almeric, who, after the healing of his Wound, 
discovers this cruel plan, by over-hearing the discours¢g. 
between this bloody-minded lady and gentleman. Sebasti 
receives; a wound from his own dagger, which he intend 
for Sir Almeric, and Jacquenette is rescued from her périlou 
situation, The marchioness, fearing from the delirium of Sehas- 


tian, that he wo veal ber many crimes, determiues ‘to dis- 
patch that amiable friend with her own hand, for whieh purpose 
she arms herself, and does her best to effect this desirable gbject,. 


‘ © 


~ 
~ 
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She wounds Sebastian, but without entirely destroying him, and 
is herself in danger of falling a victim to his infuriated passion, 
Her husband also falls in a duel with one of her paramours, 
Whilst these murderous events are passing, Sir Edmund, the 
second son of the baron, returns from the holy wars, accom- 
nied by the Spanish nobleman whom the baron thought he 
Pad killed, and for whose loss his days were embittered by the 
dread of detection, and the pangs of remorse. This gentleman 
clears up the mystery of his absence and his secret marriage, 
Sebastian dies as he had lived, a monster of malice and revenge, 
The marchioness flies into a monastery, Sir Almeric marries the 
baron’s daughter, and the baron is restored to peace of mind, ~ 
&c. &c, Our romance readers, if they delight in midnight 
assassins, glittering daggers, and nocturnal visitants, in flitting 
forms by moon-light, and terrific voices in the depth of night— 
will, we hope, have as much of it in ‘Scenes of Feudal Times,’ 
a’ heart can wish. Nor will they sigh in vain for empty suits 
of rooms, and a frightened old housekeeper. The chief fault 
of this romance, is the close imitation of Mrs. Radcliffe’s publi- 
cations, The licentious Italian lady, the talkative housekeeper, 
and the wicked Sebastian, all remind us of many scenes in 
the Mysteries of Udolpho, and the Italian. The great merit of 
the work lies in the mysterious fate of the lady Eloise and the 
supposed crime of murder, under which the baron labours, 
which is not thoroughly cleared up till the last, and gives a 
pleasing surprize to the finish. But, for our parts, we must con- 
fess that there appears rather too fhuch of stabbing in the dark ; 
and we think that the piece would be improved if the marchio- 
ness’s character were less licentiousand vindictive. We hope for 
the honour of the sex in any country, that this character, if not 
unnatural, is, at least, too highly coloured. 
MISCELLANEOUS. ‘ 
Art. 30.—Evening Amusements ; or, the Beauty of the Heavens dis- 
played, in which several striking Appearances, to be observed on various 
Evenings, in the Heavens, during the Year 1810, are described ; and 
several Méans are pointed out, by which the Time of Young Persons 


may be tnnocently, agreeably, and profitably employed within Doors, 
By William Frent, bs . vA "A. Actuary to the Rock Life Assurance 


B 
Company, and late Feliow of Jesus College, Cambridge ; Author 
‘Principles of Algebra, Tangible Arithmetic, Essay on Patriotic 
&c. London, Mawman, 1810, 3s. 12mo, 


THE merits of this publication are so well known, and have 
been so generally acknowledged, that it is only necessary for us 
16 announce the appearance of’ the volume for the present-year. 
Mr. Frend has been blamed by some for occasionally mingling 
religious remarks in this work, but those remarks add much to 
the value of the performance. Wedo not think that the feelings | 
of that man are to be envied who can describe the appearances 
in the heavens, without being impressed with sentiments of reli- 
gious veneration, and without endeavouring to diffuse through © 
other bosoms the hallowed sentiments, which are vividly felt in 
his own. ~ ‘ 
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Arr. $1.—Cursory Remarks on Corpulence. By a Member of thé Royal 
“College of Surgeons. London, Callow, 1810, 8vd. 2s. ' 


IN these times of increased and increasing taxation, there 
seems little danger that corpulence will become a general dis- 
ease. But still there are certain persons, and classes of persons, 
who are placed in such circumstances as to be in peril of obesit ly 
who may profit by these sensible remarks; and as the author 
earnestly recommends abstemiousness and exercise, as the best 
corrective of adipose tendencies; we particularly recommend 
this pamphlet to the devout perusal of the court of aldermen 
and the bench of bishops. 


Arr. 32.—An Outline of a Plan for the more easily registering and 
better securing of Charitable Donations. London, W. Plant: Piercy, 
1810, 8vo. 1s, 


~ 


IT has long been a subject of complaint, that many public 
charities are grossly abused, that the original intentions of the: 
founders have been frustrated, and that, instead of being made 
subservient to the public good, or to the intellectual and physical 
relief of necessitous individuals, they have been perverted to 
purposes of private gratification arid emolument. The manage. 
ment is often left to corrupt and unprincipled persons, over whom 
no controul is exercised, or whose accounts are not subject to the 
inspection of. those most interested in detecting errors and exe 
posing fraud. The nature of the bequest, the mode of manage- 
ment prescribed by the founder, and that which is actually pur- 
sued, are frequently kept a profound secret, or at least are 
obstructed with more difficulties than individuals will readily 
encounter. <A public rezistry of all charitable donations and:a 
correct schedule of the state and distribution of the property, of 
cheap and easy access would be highly desirable, and the author 
of the present pamphlet deserves our thanks, for the judicious 
hints which he has suggested on the subject. 


Ant. 33.—Geography epitomized, or a rear ay to the Atlas; com- 
prising a Series of Lessons proper for the first Course of Geographical 
‘Instruction in Schools ; with copioas Examinations corresponding to the 
Lessons, so arranged at lo form, at the same Time, a Series of amusing 
Geogruphical Games, Also an Appendix, ae some easy In- 
structions and Problems relative to the practical Use of the Maps, 
By the Reo. R. Bullock, Bolton. Londom, Mawman, 1810, 


THE present work is very ingeniously contrived, so-as to be 
capable of affording at once both instruction and amusement, 


Anz. 34.—The Songt, Odes, Ballads, Duets, and Glecs, in an Opera, on 
titled Sketches from Life, or the Wundering Bard. The Music com- 
posed. . Written by Sumuel Blake Frome. London, Dutton, 1809, 


Price is. : 


AS tastes are various, there may be some persons, whose taste 
“these songs, ballads; &c. may suis betterthan our own. 
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Axzt, 35.—-Beauties selected from the Writings of William Paley, D. D 
Archdegcon of Cerlisle: Alphabetically arranged, with an Account of 
his Life, and critical Remarks upon some of his peculiar Opinions. By. 
W. Hamilton Reid. London, Sherwood, 1810, 


DR. PALEY is not one of those writers whom we like to see 
underga this species of literary dismembé@ment. We feel not 
a little indignant, when we behold writers of eminence cut up in 
this way. ie strikes us as an outrage offered to their remains. 
Dr. Paley was not a desultory author, whose imagination could 
occasionally produce splendid specimens of rhetoric, which it 
might be worth while to select and place by themselves, as sub- 
jects which have an individual, and insulated interest. He was 
on the contrary, a man of a sedate judgement ; and his fancy was 
not suffered te divert his reasoning powers from the direct object 
of pursuit. His pages are not strewn with the extraneous em- 
bellishments of sentiment, or imagination. He thought, and he 
wrote in connection. His works are a well compacted piece of 
reasoning. Why then should these compilers of beauties, mar 
the real beauty of Paley’s compositions, by severing one part 
from the other, and exhibiting.a few mangled paragraphs, in- 
stead of a perfect whole? Such selections as the present, from 
such writers as Paley, or Locke, or other close reasoners, tend 
only to make idle and superficial readers, and to increase the 
mass of literary coxcombs, whé oo perhaps be enabled to 
quote some disjointed sentence in Paley, without knowing the 
real drift, the premises, or the conelusion of any baok that he 
ever wrote. If Paley had been an author, whose works contain 
more chaff than wheat, we might have thanked Mr. H. Reid 
for giving us the wheat without the chaff; but as the composi- ~ 
tions of Dr. P. resemble a grain full-of nutriment, we are not 
satisfied with having a few loose husks offered us instead of the 
condensed pulp, in which that riutriment resides. 


Art. $6.—Plain and Directions for pre ring, and method of using 
for l 


an excellent Compost for manuring Ara eadow, and Pasture Lands, 
in general, in the ep Manner, from which greater Productions of 
Grain, §c. will be obtained, than from any other Manure, at equal 
Expense, discovered solely by John Morley, ¢ Blickiing, in the Count 
of Norfolk, Farming Bails to the Hon. William Asheton Harbord ; 
to which is added, his much approved Plan of Clamping Muck, whereby 
a considerable Expense is saved to the Farmer ; and also, the Manner 
ew steer, Growth of Underwoods, in the most lusuriant Way. 

e second Edition, revised und corrected, by the Author, with addi 
tional Observations on various Kinds i, Manure, not in generak’ Use, 
inthis or the ajining Counties» and Remarks on the Culation 

rnips, Improving Grazi nds, &c. §c. &c. Stanhopian Press, 
Horwich. London, » Bvo. 7s. pp. 72, 


AS it may be useful to some of our readers in the country, who 
are engaged in agricultural pursuits, we shall extract the de- 
scription of the composition which the author recommends for a 
profitable manure. é 

‘About the beginning of June, as much of the headland in the 


4 
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field or inclosure intended to be sown with wheat in the ensuing 


auturan, as will produce, at the rate of twenty good cart-loadsof 


mould to every acre thereof—if olland, of oneor two years lay- 
ing, fnust beplougbed very shallow and of the usual breadth ; 
this being done, the border between the headland and the fence, 
which cannot be ploughed, sheuld be dug up a good pitch and 
turned thereon. The barrows.are next to be applied for the pur- | 
pose of clearing the soil from: spontaneous rubbish ; in this state 
_ the headland is to remain for a month or five weeks, it is then to 
be ploughed over again very deep, so as to furnish the quantity 
of mould required as above; harrowing is. again requisite and 
must be well applied. The headland should be afterwarde 
ploughed, and the beginniag thereof ought te commence on the 
top, by which means a ridge of twelve or fourteen furrows may ° 
. be found as high as a common plough will throw. it. These.direc- 
tions being properly attended to, will cause the earth aor soil to 
become perfectly clean and loose. Muck or dung from the stable 
or rack-yard, is then to be set on the ridge of mould thus raised, 
at the rate of four good cart-loads to every twenty loads thereof, 
and levelled over two third parts of the width of such ridge, care 
being taken to leave an equal siath part on each side thereof, un- 
covered with the muck ; the mould on the'sides is then 
all to be turned up on the muck, and as soon afterwards as maybe, 
one chaldron of quicklime to every twenty loads of such pre- 
pared mould, isto be evenly and property spread over tix 
of the ridge, or bed of compost ; the sides are then to be 
down, and the remainder of the mould, togetherWwith sach .- 
parings, are to be strewed over the lime, which would otherwise, 
(in case of wet weather following before it receives. thie cover- 
ing,) be deprived of its int effects by running ther. 
and becoming like mortar; but the mould being immediately 
put over, intermixes and causes it to heat and pulverise-with the 
mould and dung, and the first rain that follows puts the whole 
‘body in a state of fermentation.’ ‘The composition having lain. in 
the state of fermentation 6 or 8 weeks, the next process that fol- 
lows, is turning over and mixing the mould, dung, and lime well 
together—this ought to be particularly attended to: the method 
pursued by the author in this part of the business, and which is 
conceived by far the best way, is, by the labourer’s beginning at 
one end of the ridge to cut it down in slices, from top to bottom, 
with the broad end of a mattock, ‘or some such kind of tool ; 
when he has cut dewn, as much as he can fairly reach over, the 
— are to be well broken with the spade, it like manner as a 
gardener works his land in digging it; this being done, the same 
is to be turned back, and so on progressively, until the whole is 
well worked over, care being taken that the composition 
is properly ridged up again in the act of turning it over. 
This method eauses all the different articles with which 
the ridge is composed, to unite and mix well together, in © 
@ manner superior to any other plan; and as the price for 
this labour does not exceed one penny the square yard, it is 
‘found little more expensive than the charge of the common mode 
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practised in this county of turning over dung heaps, which is by 
no means to be recommended. The manure being thus pre- 
pared will new become fit for use, and maybe laid on land 
intended for wheat, either to plough under or as a top-dressing. 
as may be most suiteble to the farmer. 

‘ The above compost furnishes at least twenty-five loads of ma- 
nure per acre, which is more than a double quantity of manure; 
that can be procured at an equal expense, and being worked 
over and pulverised in ‘he maoner before directed, renders it in 
point of quality and cheapness, superior to all other manure ; 
it is @ capital mixture for scalds and all light soils, as well as 
those of a more fertile nature ; it kills the anberry, and destroys 
all pernicious veg: tation ; and, as a manure, has been preferred 
in many instances tooil cake. ‘Ihe quantity is so great, and the 
quality so masterly, that it puts an entirely new face upon land 
on which it is laid, and causes the vegetation to be of such 
luxuriance as no other manure will produce with equal cheap- 
ness. 


We cannot conclude this article'without remarking that the 
typographical part of Mr. Morley’s work does great honour to 
the Norwich Stanhopian press. We have not often seen a better 
printed book. . 








List of Articles, which, with many others, uill appear in the 
: next Number of the C. R. 


Studies for Political Reformers. 

Whittington’s Ecclesiastical Antiquities of France. 
Mrs. West’s Refusal. - 

Jones’s Latin Grammar. 

Brown’s Philemon. - . 

Narrative of four Years Residence at Tongataboo. 
Barrington’s Historic Anecdotes. 

Sir Francis d’Ivernois, on the Continental Blockade, 


- 





ee - 





Erratum. 
P. 368, line 23, for melting, read stealing. 
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Acceptance (The) as an Accom- 
paniment to the Refusal. By the 
Author of Caroline Ormsby. 3 vols. 
12mo. 15s. 

Aikin---Epistles on Women, Ex- 
emplifying theirCharacter and condi- 
tion in verious Ages and Nations with 
Miscellaneous Poems. By Lucy 
Aikin, post 4to 12+. 

Anderson---A Minevalogical Des- 
cription of the Environs of Landeck, 
in the County of Glatz, with a 
Mineralogical Map, by Leopold Von 
Buch, translated from the French, 
with Notes. By Charles Anderson, 
M. D: 8v0. 6s. 6d. 

Abbadie—The accomplishment of 
Prophecy in the Character and con- 
duct of Jesus Christ. By James 
Abbadie, D. D. 12mo. 4s. | 

Baussett—The Life of Fenelon, 
Archbishop of Cambray, compiled 
from Original Manuscripts. By M. 
L. F. de Bausset, formerly Bishop of 


Alais, &c. &c. translated from the | 


French. By William Maudford, 
2 vols, 8vo. 18s. 

Butler—The Life of Fenelon, Arch- 
bishop of Cambray. _ By Charles 
Butler, Esq. 12mo. 7. 

Chalmers—The Works of the Eng- 
lish Poets, from Chaucer to Cowper, 
including the Series Edited, with 

* Preface:, Biographical and Critical. 
By Dr. Samuel Johnson; and. the 
most approved Translations. The 
additional Lives, by Alexander 

Bae, F.S. A. 21 vols. royal 8vo. 
25/. 

Churton—The Works of the Rev. 
Thomas Townson, D. D.; to which 
is prefixed, an Account of the Au- 
thor, with an Introduction to the 
Discourses on the Gospels. By 
Ralph Churton, M. A. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Coxe—The Valentine, a Poem on 
‘Bt. Valentine’s Day (the 14th of 
February), with a Poetical Dedi- 
cation to Mrs. Dorset, Author of 
“ The Peacock at Home.” By Edw, 
Coxe, . of Hampstead Heath, 
Bvo. 2:. 

Dance—A Collection of Portraits, 
sketched from the Life since the Year 
1793. By George Dance, Esq. R.A. 
and nage in Imitation of the 
original Drawings, by William 
Daniel, A. R. A. folio, 7s. half-bound. 

Erskine—The Speeches of the 


Hon. Thomas Erskine (now Lord 
Erskine), when at the Bar, on Sub- 
jects connected with the. Liberty of 
the Press, and ageinst Constructive 
Treasons. Collected by Jas. Ridg- 
way. 3vols. vo. 1/.7s. Ditto on 
royal paper, 14.16% | 

English Translations, from ancieat 
and modern Poems. By various 
Authors, 3 vols. royal 8vo. 41. 4s, 

English Minstrelsy, béing a Se- 
lection of Fugitive Poetry, from the 
best English Authors, with some 
original Pieces hitherto unpublished, 
2 vols, f.c. 148 aft 

Fuller—The Casise and Cure of a 
Wounded Conscience. By ‘Thomas 
Faller, D. D. 12mo. 3s. we 
Greig—The World displayed; or, 
The Characteristic Features of 
Nature and Art, exhibited: on a new 
Plan. By John Greig, Teacher of 
etomalig. SOT ne &c. 12mo. 

$. 62. 

Hunter — Miscellanies, designed 
chiefly for the Benefit of Female 
Readers. By A. S, Hunter, 12mo. 
5s. 6d. 4 

History (The) of the Inquisitions; 
including the Secret Transactions of 
those horrific Tribunals to the present - 
Time. 4to. with 12 fine Plates, 
“Qi, 12s. 6d. Ditto, on royal Paper, 
and hot-pressed, with Proof Im- 


pressions, 4/. 4:. 
nese: Dee Londinensis ; 
the History, Design, and present 
State of the various Public Charities 
in and near London... By A, High- 
more, Esq. 8yo. 141s | | 
Hutton—A Trip to Copter, a 
Watering Place in the. North. 
tremity of Yorkshire. By W- 
ton, F. A. S.S. 8vo. 9s. 
Jennings—Poems, of 
the Mysteries of Mendip, the i 
Ball, Sonnets, Retrospective Wander- 
ings, and other Pieces. By James 
Te ecehen—tehdavainertsec Gabeaed. 
Ww sDevices ; 
in four Sermons, by the Rev. Tho- 
mas Knowles, B. A. Curate of Hum- 
berstone, in the County of Lincoln, 
12mo. 2s. 6d. bds. 
Knowles—Eighteen Sermons, or 
short and plain Discourses, for the 
Use of Families. By the Rev. Tho- 
mas Knowles B, A. vol. 1. 8vo. 6s. ° 
Mann---The Present Picture of 
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New South Wales, with four large 
engraved coloured Drawings made 
on the spot of Sydney, the seat of 
Government. By’ D.D. Mann, many 
years in several official Situations in 
the Colony. 4to. 3/. 13s. 6d. 

‘Memoirs of the Life of Sir Francis 
- Burdett, Bart. including a faithful 
Narrative of the whole proceedings 
in the House of Commons, on the 
Quéstion of his Commitment to the 
Tower, 12mo. 35. ' 

Madness the Rage ; or, Memoirs 
of a Man without a Name, 4 Novel 
in @vols. 9s. 

‘Monk (The) and the Vine-Dresser, 
wr Emigrants of Bellesme, a Moral 
Tale. By a Lady, 12mo. 3s. 

Nisbett— Letters Illustrative of the 
G 1 History. By N. Nisbett, 
aM. Rector of Tunstal, 12mo. 3s. 

‘Nares---Ramarks on the Version 
ef the New Testament, lately Edited 
by ‘the Unitarians. By-the Rev. 
Edward Nares, M. A. 8vo. 9s. 

Picturesque View of the Churches 
ef London City, and Westminster, 
and Borough of Southwark, from 
Drawings by Pearson, Numbers 1 
and 2, 10 Plates each, 15s. Ditto, 
on large Paper, 1/. 1s. . 

Patricts (The) and the Whigs, the 
most dangerous Enemies of the 
‘State, T2mo. sewed, 2. 

Plomptre. A Narrative of a Three 
Yeats’ Residence in France, prin- 
eipally in the Southern Departinents, 
from the Year 1802 to 1805, inclu- 
ding some authefitic Particulars re- 
specting the eafly Life of the French 
E » aud a general Inquiry into’ 
his Character, By Anne Plumptre, 
3 vols, Bvo. 17. 11s. 62. 

Pringle. Observations on the Dis- 
eases of the Arniy .in Camp, &c. in 
Garrison. By Sir Jobn Pringle, 
Bart. M. D. F.R.S. &c. Physician- 
General to the Forces, royal 8vo. 
12s. 

Prison (The) of Montauban, or 
Times of Terror; a reflective Tale. 
By the Editor of Letters of the 
Swedish Court, 12mo. 6s. 

Poetical History of E d; 
‘written for the Use of the Young 
Ladies educated at Rothbury-House 
School, and dedicated to them by 
the Author, 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

Palmer—The ters of Isen- 
berg, a. Bavarian Romance. By 
Alicia Tyndall Palmer, 4 vols, 12mo. 
1/, As. boantls. 


Books pubjishedin April, 1810. 


Remarks upon David Levis’s Dis- 
sertations on the Prophecies relative 
to the Messiah, By an Enquirer, 
8vo. 6s, 

Staunton La Tsing Leu Lee; being 
the fundatiental laws, and a selection 
from the Supplementary Statutes of 
the Penal Code of China. By Sir 
George Thomas Staunton, Bart, 
F.R.S. 4to. 3/. 3s, 

Southey—History of Brazil. By 
Robert Southey, Part the first, Ato. 
2/. 2s. A , 

Sotherby---Constance de Castile, 
a Poem in ten Cantos. By William 
Sotherby, Esq. Ato. 1/. 5s. 

Substance of General Craufurd’s 
Speech in the House of Commons, on 
Tuesday 27th March, npon the In- 
quiry into the Policy and Conduct of 
the Expedition to the Scheldt, 8v sd. Ts 

Scheldtiad ; a Mock Heroic Poem, 
in six Cantos, 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

‘Bmart---A Practical Grammar of 
English Pronunciation, on plain and 
recognised Principles, calculated to 
assist in removing every objéction- - 
able Peculiarity of Utterance, arising 
either from Foreign, Provincial, or 
vulgar Habits,&c. By B. H. Smart, 
Teacher of Elocution and polite 
Literature, 8vo. 9s. boards. 

Town Fashions, or Modern Man- 
ners delineated, a Satirical Dialogue, 
with James and Mary, a rural Tale, 
12mo. 3s. 6d, 

Thomson---The Elements of Chy- 
mistry. By Thos. Thomson, 

F, R. S. E. 8vo. 10s. 62. 

Tentamen de Metris ab CEschylo ia 
Choricis. Cantibus Adhibitis, 8vo. 11s. 

Vancouver---General View of the 
Agriculture of Hampshire, including 
the Isle of Wight. By Charles Van- 
couver, 8vo. 16s. 

Wyburd-- An Introduction to the 
Linn@an Classification of Plants, il- 
lustrated with Engravings; to which 
is added, a Glossary, and the Latin 
Terms ~of Linnzus, with the corres- 
come English Words. By Henry 

yburd, 12mo. 5s. ’ 

Wonders (The) of the Human 
Body ; being a familiar Introduetion 
to a Knowledge of its Anatomy and 
Physiology ; for the Use of Students 
and ,young Persons of both Sexes, . 
— seven Plates, 12mo. half-bound, 

Se y 

‘Young (The) Botanists; in 13 
Dialogues, with twelve coloured 
Rogravings, 18mo. 5s, half-beaud. 





